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HE third quarter of the last 
century closed with the old 
world still treating with con- 
tempt the idea that anything 

good could ever come from America. 
To-day, at the dawning of the new 
era, however, the situation is ex- 
actly reversed; America leads the 
world, while every country of Europe 
seeks to imitate our methods and re- 
gain in a measure the prestige that has 
so suddenly crossed the Atlantic. 
England is astonished that we can 
pay our miners twice the wages she 
gives her colliers, and yet send ship- 
load after ship-load of coal to New 
Castle to undersell the products of the 
adjacent parts. France is startled that 
our excellent wines from artificially 
irrigated lands can undersell the vin- 
tages of Burgundy in Paris itself. Ger- 
many is suffering from business stag- 
nation because we now send her the 
thousand different kinds of tools and 
mechanical toys that were once her 
prized monopoly. 
most 


Russia, with the 
wheat fields in the 
world, marvels that our finest flour 
undersells her coarsest native grain, 
even in remote districts. In far off 


extensive 
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Eastern Asia, inventive Japs 
Yankee machine- 
made imitations of the gewgaws that 
Jap artists have made by hand for cen- 
turies. To Bagdad, we send new 
lamps in exchange for old, while to 
Egypt we send not only the trolley 
cars that run from Cairo to tne Pyra- 
mids, but in the “Nutmeg State” is a 
factory equipped with marvelous mod- 
ern machinery that turns out ancient 
Egyptian scarabe, which are chipped 
automatically, besides being given at 


eagerly 


the same time the color and appear- 


ance of age. These Yankee-made 
Egyptian relics are sold by the cask 
to the Arabs, who devoutly bury them 
at the base of Cheops, accidentally to 
discover and sell them to the Frankish 
infidel, who is witness to the find, and 
can therefore have no doubt as to the 
authenticity of his treasure. 

Turning once more to the serious, 
however, we find that American inven- 
tions have rapidly made our foreign 
commerce supreme ; within three years 
we have passed all our rivals, until to- 
day the one great topic of international 
discussion is the triumph of the Ameri- 
can idea. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE AMERICAN IDEA 


But what is the American idea? For 
while it is proving itself the great mov- 
ing force of the world to-day, debated 
upon in every civilized country from 
pole to pole, no one as yet seems to 
have given any concise, concrete defi- 
nition of the term. The most apt illus- 
tration to come under my observation 
was in England. Two manufacturers, 
a British and an American, stood wait- 
ing for a ’bus and a trolley car respect- 
ively. The Britisher, who owned one 
of the largest mechanical plants in 
England, was explaining to his brother 
manufacturer from America that he 
could not understand how in the States 
they could pay workmen twice the 
wages he did, and yet undersell him in 
every market of the world, including 
that of his native English city. 

“There is the whole 


story illus- 


trated,” quickly replied the American, 


pointing across the street to a work- 
man who was perched on a step-ladder 
washing the windows of a dwelling, 
while another on the ground held the 
ladder steady so that his companion 
would not fall. 
way, two men to a ladder,” said the 
American, “our workman would use a 
ladder that would steady itself, and if 
there were no such article in the mar- 
ket, he would invent it—that is the 
American idea.” 

Labor saving devices, individualism, 
and an ambition on the part of both 
master and man to accomplish the most 
work in the least possible time; these 
are the American ideas that are dis- 
turbing the slow-going, leisurely, old- 
world workmen and causing them to 
put on a spurt, if only to show that 
there is still young blood left in the 
old countries. 

3ut in England and Continental 


‘That is the English 


Europe, where consumers have been 
trained for generations to ask for 
goods of certain brands, refusing in- 
dignantly all substitutes warranted to 
be “just as good,” the manufacturers 
who can force all middle men to sell 
their products at a stable fixed price, 
still find it hard to believe that in Yan- 
keeland, the moment a new invention 
renders a piece of machinery anti- 
quated, the American manufacturer 
relegates it to the junk pile. Foreign- 
ers are astonished to learn that it is for 
this reason and not for the pleasing 
effect on the eye that American ma- 
chinery is built as lightly as possible, 
not a superfluous pound of metal be- 
ing retained. In fact, in the States, a 
machine is often guaranteed to last but 
for ten years at most, the buyer and 
seller both realizing that in all proba- 
bility new inventions will make it obso- 
lete within that period. On the other 
hand, the British or European manu- 
facturer, not converted to the Ameri- 
can idea, resents the invention of any 
machinery that wilh tend to make less 
valuable his heavy, ponderous plant, 
installed to last for all time. That is 
why the foreign inventor receives so 
little encouragement at home and so 
invariably sends his model to America 
and floats the parent company here, 
being sure of attracting capital if his 
device will save even a few seconds in 
the manufacture of any necessary ot 
popular article. 
difference in appearance between the 


In fact, the striking 


American and foreign workshop is in 
the relative number of men and ma- 
In America there are of- 
ten more machines than men, while 
abroad it is almost 


chines used. 


invariably the 
other way. Even where the American 


idea has been received with favor, the 





HANDLING A ROUGH CASTING FOR A 16-INCH GUN. 

















THE INTERIOR OF AN AMERICAN MACHINE SHOP. 


daring of American inventors is always 
a subject of more or less distrust. For 
instance, our milling machines now be- 
ing introduced abroad, still astonish 
the world—accomplishing work de- 
clared impossible by British machinists 
until they came in actual contact with 
the machines. What would they say 
to our spindles that rotate 100,000 
times a minute, and other apparatus so 
delicate as to grind to the thousandth 
part of an inch with exact precision? 
These have not as yet found favor 
abroad, however, as no foreign work- 
shop is so equipped as to make use of 
our most advanced appliances. As an 
instance, abroad we install only com- 
plete shoe-making plants, which we 
lease to our British brother manufac- 
turer on royalty, with the under- 


standing that no other kind of machine 


is to be used in his factory,and so fierce 
is the competition the American-made 
shoe is creating that he has no other 
resource but to submit to our arbitrary 
demands. 
Notwithstanding this victory in 
England, the introduction of American 
machinery has not proved so success- 
ful there as it has in other countries. 
The British Trades Unions fight the 
American invasion tooth and nail, reg- 
ulating the number of machines each 
man is allowed to operate, and their 
output per diem. In Russia, however, 
Yankee ingenuity is welcomed from 
one end of the Empire to the other. 
American lathes, the largest in the 
world, bore cannon for the army and 
turn out screw shafts for the navy at 
St. Petersburg ; Yankee ice plants exist 
in Siberia, our cotton presses are sent 
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to Central Asia, while the rapid devel- 
opment of Manchuria is entirely due 
to the adoption of American machinery 
of every kind. 

In Italy, Finland, and other conti- 
nental countries the story is the same, 
while at the Paris Exposition last sum- 
mer, owners of American screw-mak- 
ing machines offered to turn all brass 
rods brought by visitors into screws of 
any desired size, taking no other pay- 
ment for the work than the waste fil- 
ings left over. p 

It is needless to say that America is 
carrying the idea of labor saving ma- 
chinery into her new colonial depend- 
encies. The largest sugar mills in the 
world, thoroughly equipped with elec- 
trical devices, are going up in Cuba; to 
build these more rapidly, American 
workmen are sent to Cuba and paid 
several times the wages asked by the 
native workmen, yet the high-priced 
men have proved less expensive. 
Moreover, men who spend millions 
on these works in Cuba employ ex- 
perts to travel everywhere seeking 
out any new invention that will 
cause the monster rollers to turn 
out a greater volume of molasses 
for sugar making. At any moment a 
successful working model may cause 
millions of dollars’ worth of machinery 
sent to Cuba in the past two years to be 
relegated to the junk pile. In our far 
off Philippines, hundreds of miles of 
trolley lines are to be built, while many 
other improvements are projected on 
an equally gigantic scale., 

In fact, everywhere, to the further- 
most corners of the earth, the Ameri- 
can idea makes new triumphs every 
day. In South Africa we have proved 
ourselves equal to the emergencies at- 
tendant on the peculiar methods of 


Boer warfare. To Buller, we ship steel 
tents to be used in the battle-fields for 
the protection of officers and men from 
the bullets of the persistent Boer 
marksmen. Van Waldersee ordered 
duplicates of these for his campaign in 
China, and both China and South Af- 
rica owe the development of their 
mines to modern American machinery. 
In Mongolia, our Yankee capitalists 
are introducing millions of dollars’ 
worth of gold-mining machinery, while 
in every part of Siberia, claims long 
neglected are being equipped with 
labor-saving devices from the new 
world. 

In fact, it was the quickness of the 
Russian engineers in the far East in 
casting aside antiquated European 
tools and methods to adopt American 
machinery and equipment for the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway that first brought 
the American idea prominently before 
the confounded manufacturers of Eu- 
rope, who suddenly found a most lu- 
crative market completely lifted from 
their sphere. From cross-ties to loco- 
motives, the railroad through Manchu- 
ria was built with American material. 
American pneumatic hammers that 
gave Yankee railroad spikes 800 taps a 
minute caused even the drummers for 
German factories to wonder, the heavy 
cranes that lifted ponderous locomo- 
tives all by the power of compressed 
air, caused the engineers to marvel, 
while it was the American idea of tun- 
neling the mountains of Manchuria 
with air drills that caused the first rail- 
way strike known to have occurred in 
Asia. The success of the idea, how- 
ever, is bringing about the completion 
of the Trans-Siberian railway several 
years in advance of the time originally 
set for its formal opening. 
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DRILLING A 12-INCH ARMOR PLATE. 


These achievements at once created 
a great demand for our machinery and 
machine-making tools all over the civ- 
ilized world. The American idea was 
abroad in earnest. 

However, the fact that European 
manufacturers are at last refitting their 
plants with American installations 
need give us little fear as long as they 
are content to imitate—it is only when 
America ceases to originate that the 
danger point is approached, but that 
European manufacturers by merely 
copying our methods are stimulating 
us to renewed efforts is demonstrated 
by the fact that while we drove all com- 
petitors out of the Far East once we 
began sending our wonderfully fin- 


ished tools to Manchuria, now that 


American lathes are being introduced 
into Germany, Berlin and Hamburg 
manufacturers are enabled to imitate 
our tools to a nicety, laying their prod- 
ucts down in the far off Asiatic mar- 
kets for 25 per cent. less than we can 
afford to sell them. This fact is caus- 
ing the overhauling of many an Ameri- 
can machine shop, new machinery is 
being invented and installed as rapidly 
as possible, and every device for cheap- 
ening the cost of production is eagerly 
investigated, so that our tool trade may 
once more recapture the markets of the 
Far East. 

Our success in the Far East seems 
to have encouraged our manufacturers 
to attack everywhere independently. 
We have actually begun within the 








SEVEN-THOUSAND-TON BENDING PRESS, SHAPING A NICKEL STEEL ARMOR PLATE. 





past two years to send fashion plates 
to Paris. Instead of imitating, we 
dared to originate for the Paris- 
ennes, until to-day we are actually 
making fashion plates for the world, 
from London to Yokohama, and from 
Bergen in Norway to Capetown, South 
Africa. We set the fashions because 
we make the plates—the mechani- 
cal part, mark you—more cheaply, rap- 
idly, and better than any country of the 
globe. So far ahead are we in art 
printing that Europe sends to America 
for the making of her catalogues to 
advertise the articles that go broadcast 
through the world to compete with our 
own products, 

But America does not utilize her 
ideas merely to astonish foreigners. 
They are utilized at home in many 
most daring and useful ways. Both at 
home and abroad, we now harvest the 
world’s crop by machinery, thus more 
than trebling the possible food supply 
of the globe. In this country, where 
the idea originated and reaches its 
highest development, California now 
contemplates sending figs, irrigated, 
gathered, and dried by machinery to 
undersell the hand-gathered crops of 
Smyrna, while a company has actually 
been organized to introduce the date 
palm on our irrigated Western deserts, 
with the avowed purpose in view of 
sending machine picked and packed 
dates to Arabia and Egypt to compete 
with the native fruit. There are evi- 
dently no Micawbers in America, for 
when it seemed impossible that silk 
could be raised profitably in this coun- 
try so as to allow the silk manufacturer 
to undersell the Asiatics in their own 
markets, our inventors turned their 
minds to inventing a machine that 
would do the work of the coolie and 


- 
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separate the fibres of the ramie which 
grows wild in many parts of America. 
After years of seemingly hopeless ex- 
perimenting, success has at last 
crowned their efforts, and now a vege- 
table fibre finer than silk and much 
more durable, can be placed on the 
market at a price within reach of the 
poorest man. Again the American 
idea has triumphed, a new crop will 
henceforth be grown in our Southern 
States, for the separator bears the same 
relation to ramie that the gin does to 
cotton, and like the cotton gin, prom- 
ises to create another industrial revolu- 
tion. 

The American contractor has such 
complete confidence that the inventor 
will “find a way” that he often accepts 
contracts which at the time of signing, 
seem impossible of accomplishment. 
The digging of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal caused the invention of many 
improved dredges and rock-cutting 
machinery, so that it was not so 
strange after all, when foreign con- 
tractors and engineers refused to at- 
tempt the design of dredges powerful 
enough to remove the sandbars of the 
mighty Volga, that the Russian Gov- 
ernment, after first sending its minister 
of rail and waterways to America to 
learn our methods, imported a young 
engineer from the banks of the Chi- 
cago River,commanding him to accom- 
plish what Europe had declared impos- 
sible. It is not strange that his success, 
which was marked, caused the govern- 
ments of India and Australia to rescind 
their determination not to spend an- 
other pound on dredges for their riv- 
ers, so that to-day American dredges 
are accomplishing results in Europe, 
Asia and Australia, which were de- 
spaired of by British mechanics. These 
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mighty dredges, patterned after, but 
much larger than those on the Missis- 
sippi, are as completely automatic in 
their working as the latest inventions 
in electricity and compressed air de- 
vices can make them. 

In many American shops, to encour- 
age the men to make improvements in 
the machinery, the inventor of any new 


every important invention in the im- 
provement of fireworks made in the 
last decade has been made by English 
employees in America, and the results 
tested here and then sent back to the 
parent company abroad. Similar rea- 
sons account for the fact that the men 
transplanted from Belfast and the 
Clyde are bringing American shipping 
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AMERICAN METHODS APPLIED TO EXCAVATING. 


labor-saving device is allowed to draw 
the wages he has saved the firm, and 
the foreman encourages the man of 
ideas, because it reflects to the credit of 
his department. In conservative Eng- 
land and on the continent, suggestions 
from employees are looked upon as 
impertinence, while the foreman treats 
those who make them as aspiring rivals 
for his position—this is the reason 
given by one of the oldest employees of 
Paine’s fireworks for the fact that 


to a place where it will soon threaten 
the commerce of the world. 

In spite of our advanced methods, 
however, we still do fear the pauper 
labor of other countries. When Japan 
built in her American equipped ship 
yards, several immense steamships to 
run across the Pacific and lower the 
freight rates on flour and all other 
commodities, we had a problem to 
solve, for in addition to the low cost 
of operating these vessels with coolie 
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labor, every one of them receives a 
subsidy from the government—but 
quickly enough the American idea tri- 
umphed. The Great Northern Rail- 
way at once grappled with the situa- 
tion, four of the largest steamships 
ever designed were ordered, and will 
be launched from a New England ship 
yard this fall. Each of these vessels is 
26,000 tons burden, or nearly twice the 
carrying capacity of any steamship en- 
tering New York harbor, and over 
four times as large as the Japanese 
boats, so that they can carry freight in 
such bulk as to make the possibility of 
the small boats competing all but hope- 
less. This is one way our master 
workmen overcome the differential of 
the subsidy. To carry freight across 
the continent for these great leviathans, 
the same railway is constructing im- 
mense steel freight cars of three times 
the capacity hitherto known. Thus by 
maintaining steamships and freight 
cars of several times the carrying ca- 
pacity of those operated by any other 
country, the handicap of distance is 
overcome and the way prepared for a 
further and more thorough application 
of the American idea at home and 
abroad. 

New lines of steamships are to be 
established between American and 
Russian ports on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific, for despite our tariff war with 
the Czar’s Government, Russia con- 
tinues our great land of promise. In 
fact, immediatelv following Minister 
Witte’s edict directed against Ameri- 
can imports, we sent to Russia the 
three largest shipments of machinery 
that ever left one country for another. 
Twenty thousand tons of agricultural 
machinery for the mujiks in less than 
a month, and the demand increasing by 


leaps and bounds, for the American 
harvesters, reapers, sowers and bind- 
ers, each doing the work of scores of 
peasants, release myriads of men from 
the slavery of the soil to take their 
places in the workshops, which equip- 
ped with American machinery, are 
springing up everywhere in Russia. 
But the American idea on foreign 
soil needs American brawn and brain 
to get the most perfect results; it is 
cheaper in the end to send our own 
active workmen abroad to put together 
locomotives and install Yankee plants. 
The Westinghouse people find it econ- 
omy to place American workmen at 
the heads of departments of the great 
air brake works at St. Petersburg. 
And in England, the Maxim Works 
would gladly use only American work- 
men, the English. Trades Unions hav- 
ing refused to permit its members to 
utilize more than a very limited amount 
of the labor-saving power of the mag- 
nificent American installation. In 
vain has Sir Hiram Maxim sought 
to introduce the American idea among 
his workmen. The representatives of 
the Trades Unions insist that dire lazi- 
ness is at the root of the American idea, 
and that the restless American work- 
man merely wears himself out invent- 
ing improvements, so that he may be 
enabled to loaf while still drawing 
wages, while the British workman’s 
love of fair play forbids him doing 
more work than the weakest individ- 
ual can accomplish.,. I know that this 
idea is carried out to such an extent, in 
fact, that many unions will not permit 
workmen in large factories to turn out 
more work on a machine of new inven- 
tion than can be done as of old by hand, 
yet both the Germans and English 
now imitate our tools, even to the trade 
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marks, and in canny Scotland the repu- 
tation of America for perfect work- 
manship stands so high that a Scotch 
firm makes an imitation of one of our 
Western stoves, advertising it broad- 
cast as the simon pure imported article, 
and sweeps the field. 

The value of the American work- 
man and his ideas is demonstrated in 
many In the Urals, 
magnificent iron ore deposits 
close by, it costs the government with 


strange ways. 
with 


cheap native labor, twice as much to 
turn this ore into rails and bridge gir- 
ders as it does to import the finished 
product from America. In 
Shanghai, we undersell the output of 
the great Shanghai cotton mills worked 
with pauper labor, and in Burmah we 
build bridges in half the time for half 
the price demanded for the same work 


direct 


by British firms. In India, our loco- 
motives are the cheapest and the best, 
our rails the most satisfactory, while 
in Calcutta the American idea of the 
skyscraper is being introduced by a 
shrewd Yankee, and the trolley line in 
Bombay is owned in New York. The 
American idea is making a triumphant 
sweep the world over, and protest as 
they may, the old-world nations real- 
ize the situation. 

That machinery of all 
kinds is the best in the world, there 


American 


can be no longer any doubt. The ex- 
hibits at the Paris and Glasgow Expo- 
sitions have convinced even the most 
skeptical manufacturers of Europe of 
this fact. Foreign 
visitors to our machine shops often 


But why is it so? 


ask why it is that a German, French- 
man, or Russian on American soil can 





COAL CARS LOADED AUTOMATICALLY. 


turn out better work, and that more 
rapidly, than he can elsewhere. There 
are those who attribute this fact to 
the effect of our wonderful exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere, but the truth is that 
their speedy adoption of the 
can way of doing 
the root of it all. In America, 
workman to good 


Ameri- 


things is at 
the 
secure wages, or 
even to hold his job, must show that he 
is a better craftsman than those about 
him, or when slack times come he will 
inevitably be dropped. Again piece 
work prevails, so that a powerful in- 
centive exists to turn out as much work 
as it is possible to perform. 
in America, 


Moreover, 
one man learns to master 
the machine that turns out the 
wheel of a watch, another the making 
of a cycle sprocket, or the cylinder rod 
of a locomotive; be all he 


cog 


this may 


14 


knows about the making of a watch. 
cycle, or locomotive, but he knows it 
thoroughly and understands how to get 
the utmost work out of the machine he 
runs, whether it stamps out 100 watch 
wheels at stroke or makes but a 
single cylinder rod ina day. The Brit- 
ish workman might know how to cre- 
ate every part of the whole, but would 
scarcely become an expert in the mak- 
ing of any one part. 
ready stated, 


a 


As has been al- 


the American manufac- 


turer offers his workmen every induce- 
ment to improve the equipment of his 


plant. 
stance, 


In the making of spokes, for in- 
the American manufacturer 
who purchased an English invention 
for his factory was disappointed with 
the amount of work it turned out, al- 
though four machines managed by one 
man turned out 3,500 spokes per day. 
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He worked with his men making im- 
provement after improvement until the 
machine was so perfected that one man 
could turn out 18,000 spokes a day; 
still the American is not satisfied, and 
is offering his nen substantial rewards 
for any new improvement they may 
suggest, while in England the old ma- 
chines are still in use, and seem to give 
satisfaction. : 

It is the American idea, however, 
never to be satisfied. It is a funda- 
mental belief of the Yankee that what- 
ever is good is worth improving. As 
an illustration, nothing can exceed the 
care with which locomotives are built 
in England and on the continent of Eu- 
rope; every part is designed in accord 
with the particular work required of 
that engine. Each workman consumes 
time inspecting his work and lovingly 
polishing the parts by hand, untii 
months go by, and finally a magnificent 
and durable piece of work is turned 
out. How different in an American 
shop. The largest of our locomotive 
works, situated in Philadelphia, keeps 
7,000 men employed all the time, work- 
ing them in day and night shifts, the 
two shifts working in partnership, so 
that no time is lost in changing the 
men. Everything seems to be done au- 
tomatically, the men merely guiding 
the great machines that really do the 
work; great electric or pneumatic 
cranes lift tons of metal as lightly as 
a child picks up a straw. Compressed 
air sends great pieces of machinery 
sailing along trolleys to distant parts 
of the vast shop. Powerful vises auto- 
matically uncouth masses of 
metal, feeds them to an immense mill- 
ing machine that turns out the material 
fashioned in the desired shape for 
grinders to smooth the rough edges, 


seize 


while the workman looks on at the sev- 
eral machines doing the work, ready 
when occasion demands to lend a help- 
ing hand. At the noon hour, he sits by 
his machines, eating his dinner while 
they go on earning wages for him. In 
many of the larger American plants, 
there are automatic machines for mak- 
ing nuts, screws, bolts, and various 
other necessary parts, that are merely 
fed with metal and do the work with- 
out any attention or direction from the 
man who watches over them, merely 
ringing a bell to call his attention when 
more raw material is needed. 

Is it strange then that the Amer- 
ican workman sent abroad to install a 
modern plant and introduce the Amer- 
ican idea among foreigners, returned 
with the comment that he wondered 
how the German and English workmen 
kept awake with the tools running at the 
usual rate of speed in their workshops. 
Abroad, orders for locomotives must 
be given at least six months before de- 
livery can be expected, while in Amer- 
ica a machine shop recently received 
and accepted an order for nine locomo- 
tives to be delivered within fourteen 
days. Although no material was in 
stock, the order was taken, everything 
needed was ordered by telegraph and 
rushed on by express trains. At the 
end of ten days, the first two locomo- 
tives were ready for delivery, while the 
entire order was delivered within the 
time specified. 

Nowadays the world moves more 
rapidly than ever before. Nations are 
willing to pay large prices for bridges, 
railways, and machine shops that can 
be delivered and erected quickly. Or- 
ders will continue to be placed with 
those who can turn out satisfactory 
work most rapidly. America has dem- 
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onstrated her ability to accomplish 
every kind of skilled work more speed- 
ily and more cheaply than any other 
nation. Her ideas are original, and 
while the fight for their recogition 
abroad still goes ‘on, the fact remains 
that the world turns to America for 
almost every manufactured commodity 
known to commerce. 

That part of this continent known 
as the United States has become the 
workshop of the world. What matters 
the protest of the old countries against 
the introduction of our system abroad ? 
already thorough and _ complete 
Mother Earth turns to us for the im- 
provements that help her to go round 
the faster. 

The vast and seemingly limitless re- 


sources of America make her promi- 
nently the land of promise for all time, 
and when to this is added the intelli- 
gent, almost divinely inspired popula- 
tion we possess, always ready to keep 
both brawn and brain in perfect work- 
constant exercise 
from the moment our little men begin 
their march toward the public schools 
to the day they reluctantly lay down 
the tools of their chosen craft to enjov 
eternal rest—can such a country pro- 
duce any other than a race of master 
workmen? The cuperiority and finally 


ing condition by 


world-wide triumph of the American 
idea is inevitable and must last until a 
younger and greater nation is born, 
grows, and attains its vigorous ma- 
jority. 


Whippoorwills. 


By Madison Cawein. 


HE Evening hangs a sunset-woven cloth 
Of arras, wild with cloudland shapes of war, 
Along the west; and in it, like a moth, 
A silvery flutter, clings one glimmering star. 


Then from far ridges of the purple wood, 
Weird, as if Twilight cried among the hills, 
Voicing the mystery and the solitude, 
Moon-haunted, comes the call of whippoorwills. 





TheRETNCARNATION ¢f SMITH 


By Bret Harte 


HE extravagant supper party 
by which Mr. James Faren- 
dell celebrated the last day 
of his bachelorhood was pro- 

tracted so far into the night that the 
last guest who parted from him at the 
door of the principal Sacramento res- 
taurant was for a moment impressed 


with the belief that a certain ruddy 
glow in the sky was already the dawn. 
But Mr. Farendell had kept his head 
clear enough to recognize it as the 
light of some burning building in a re- 


mote business district—a not infre- 
quent occurrence in the dry season. 
When he had dismissed his guest he 
turned away in that direction for fur- 
ther information. His own counting- 
house was not in that immediate neigh- 
borhood, but Sacramento had been 
once before visited by a rapid and far- 
sweeping conflagration, and it be- 
hooved him to be on the alert even on 
this.night of festivity. 

Perhaps also a certain anxiety arose 
out of the occasion. He was to be 
married to-morrow to the widow of his 
late partner, and the marriage, besides 
being an attractive one, would settle 
many busines difficulties. He had been 
a fortunate man, but, like many more 
fortunate men, was not blind to the 


possibilities of a change of luck. The 
death of his partner in a successful 
business had at first seemed to betoken 
that change, but his successful, though 
hasty, courtship of the inexperienced 
widow had restored his chances with- 
out greatly shocking the decorum of a 
pioneer community. Nevertheless, he 
was not a contented man, and hardly 
a determined—although an energetic 
one. 

A walk of a few moments brought 
him to the levee of the river—a favored 
district, where his counting house, 
with many others, was conveniently 
situated. In these early days only a 
few of these buildings could be said 
to be permanent; fire and flood per- 
petually threatened them; they were 
merely temporary structures of wood, 
or in the case of Mr. Farendell’s office, 
a shell of corrugated iron, sheathing a 
one storied wooden frame, more or less 
elaborate in its interior decoration. By 
the time he had reached it, the distant 
fire had increased. On his way he had 
met and recognized many of his busi- 
ness acquaintances hurrying thither— 
some to save their own property or to 
assist the imperfectly equipped volun- 
teer fire department in their unselfish 
labors. It was probably Mr. Faren- 
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dell’s. peculiar preoccupation on that 
particular night which had prevented 
his joining in their brotherly zeal. 

He tinlocked the iron door and lit the 
hanging lamp that was used in all- 
night sittings on steamer days.. It re- 
vealed a smartly furnished office with 
a high desk for his clerks, aud a 
smaller one for himself in one corner 
In the center of the wall stood a large 
safe. This he also unlocked and took 
out a few important books, as well as 
a small drawer containing gold coin 
and dust to the amount of about $500, 
the large balance having been deposited 
in bank on the previous day. The act 


was only precautionary, as he did not 
exhibit any haste in removing them to 
a place of safety, and remained medi- 
tatively absorbed in looking over a 
packet of papers taken from the same 


drawer. The closely shuttered build- 
ing, almost hermetically sealed against 
light, and perhaps sound, prevented his 
observing the steadily increasing light 
of the conflagration, or hearing the 
nearer tumult of the firemen and the 
invasion of his quiet district by other 
equally solicitous tenants. The papers 
seemed also to possess some import- 
ance, for, the stillness being suddenly 
broken by the turning of the handle of 
the heavy door he had just closed, and 
its opening with difficulty, his first act 
was to conceal them hurriedly, with- 
out apparently paying a thought to the 
exposed gold before him. And his ex- 
pression and attitude in facing round 
toward the door was quite as much of 
nervous secretiveness as of indignation 
at the interruption. 

Yet the intruder appeared, though 
singular, by no means formidable. He 
was a man slightly past the middle age, 
with a thin face, hollowed at the cheeks 


and temples as if by illness or ascetic- 
ism, and a grayish beard that encircled 
his throat like a soiled worsted “com- 
forter” below his clean shaven chin 
and mouth. His manner was slow and 
methodical, and even when he shot the 
bolt of the door behind him the act did 
not seem aggressive. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Farendelt*half rose with his hand 
on his pistol pocket, but the stranger 
merely lifted his own hand with a ges- 
ture of indifferent warning, and draw- 
ing a chair toward him dropped into it 
deliberately. 

Mr. Farendell’s angry stare changed 
suddenly to one of surprised recogni- 
tion. “Josh Scranton,” he said hesi- 
tatingly. ' 

“T reckon,” responded the stranger 
slowly. ‘That’s the name I allus bore, 
and you called yourself Farendell. 
Well, we ain’t seen each other sens the 
spring o’ ’50 when ye left. me lying 
nigh petered out with chills and fever 
on the Stanislaus river, and sold the 
claim that me and Duffy worked, un- 
der our very feet and skedaddled for 
‘Frisco !” 

“T only exercised my right as prin- 
cipal owner, and to secure my ad- 
vances,” began Mr. Farendell sharply ; 
but again the thin hand was raised, 
this time with a _ slow, scornful 
waiving of any explanations. “It 
ain’t that in partickler that I’ve kem to 
see ye for to-night,” said the stranger 
slowly, “nor it ain’t about your takin’ 
the name o’ ‘Farendell’—that friend 0’ 
yours who died on the passage here 
with ye, and whose papers ye bor- 
rowed! Nor it ain’t on account o’ that 
wife of yours ye left behind in Mis- 
souri and whose letters you never an- 
swered. It’s them things altogether— 
and suthin’ else!” 


, 














Drawn by Paul Gregg. 


“* MR. FARENDELL’S ANGRY STARE CHANGED SUDDENLY TO ONE OF SURPRISED RECOGNITION.”’ 


“What the d—1 do you want, then?” 
said Farendell with desperate direct- 
ness that was, however, a tacit confes- 
sion of the truth of these accusations. 

“Yer allowin’ that ye'll get married 
to-morrow ?” said Scranton slowly. 

“Yes, and be d—d to you,” said 
Farendell fiercely. 

“Yer not,” returned Scranton. 
if J knows it. 
down. 


Not 
Yer goin’ to climb 
Yer goin’ to get up and get! 
Yer goin’ to step down and out! Yer 
goin’ to shut up your desk and your 
books and this hull consarn inside of 
an hour and vamose the ranch. Arter 
an hour from now thar won’t be any 
Mr. Farendell and no weddin’ to-mor- 
row.” 

“Tf that’s game—perhaps 
you’d like to murder me at once?” 
said Farendell with a shifting eye as 
his hand moved toward his revolver. 

But again the thin hand of the 
stranger was also lifted. “We ain’t in 


your 


the business o’ murderin’ or bein’ mur- 
dered, or we might hev kem here to- 
gether, me and Duffy. Now if any- 
thing happens to me Duffy will be left, 
and he’s got the proofs.” 


Farendell seemed to recognize the 


fact with the same directness. ‘“That’s 
it, is it?’ he said bluntly. “Well, how 
much do you want? Only I warn you 
that I haven’t much to give.” 
“Wotever ye’ve got, if it was mil- 
lions, it ain’t enough to buy us up, and 
ye ought to know that by this time,” 
responded Scranton with a moment- 
ary flash in his eyes. But the next mo- 
ment his previous passionless delibera- 
tion returned, and leaning his arm on 
the desk of the man beside him he 
picked up a paper weight carelessly 
and turned it over as he said slowly: 
“The fact is, Mr. Farendell, you've 
been making us, me and Duffy, tired. 
We've bin watchin’ you and your do- 
in’s, lyin’ low and sayin’ nothin,’ till 
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we concluded that it was about time 
you handed in your checks and left the 
board. We ain’t wanted nothin’ of ye, 
we ain’t begrudged ye nothin’, but 
we've allowed that this yer thing must 
stop.” 

“And what if I refuse,” said Faren- 
dell. 

“Thar’ll be some cussin’ and a big 
row from you, I kalkilate—and maybe 
some fightin’ all round,” said Scran- 
ton dispassionately. “But it will be all 
the same in the end. The hull thing 
will come out, and you'll hev to slide 
just the same. Totherwise ef ye slide 
out now it’s without a row.” 

“And do you suppose a business man 
like me can disappear without a fuss 
over it?” said Farendell angrily. “Are 
you mad?” 

“I reckon the hole you'll make kin 


be filled up,” said Scranton drily. “But 
ef ye go now, you won’t be bothered by 
the fuss, while if you stay you'll have 
to face the music, and go too!” 


Farendell was silent. Possibly the 
truth of this had long since been borne 
upon him. No one but himself knew 
the incessant strain of these years of 
evasion and concealment and how he 
often had been near to some such des- 
perate culmination. The sacrifice of- 
fered to him was not, therefore, so 
great as it might have seemed. The 
knowledge of this might have given 
him a momentary superiority over his 
antagonist had Scranton’s motive been 
a purely selfish or malignant one, but 
as it was not, and as he may have had 
some instinctive idea of Farendell’s 
feeling also, it made his ultimatum ap- 
pear the more passionless and fateful. 
And it was this quality which perhaps 
caused Farendell to burst out with des- 
perate abruptness : 


“What in H-ll ever put you up to 
this!” 

Scranton folded his arms upon Far- 
endell’s desk, and slowly wiping his 
clean jaw with one hand, repeated de- 
liberately : “Wall—I reckon I told ye 
that before! You've been making us 
—me and Duffy—tired!” He paused 
for a moment, and then, rising abrupt- 
ly, with a careless gesture towards the 
uncovered tray of gold, said: “Come! 
ye kin take enuff o’ that to get away 
with; the less ye take though the less 
likely you'll be to be followed!” He 
went to the door, unlocked and opened 
it. A strange light, as of a lurid storm 
interspersed by sheet-like lightning, 
filled the outer darkness, and the 
silence was now broken by dull crashes 
and nearer cries and shouting. A few 
figures were also dimly flitting around 
the neighboring empty offices—some 
of which, like Farendell’s, had been 
entered by their now alarmed owners. 
“You’ve got a good chance now,” con- 
tinued Scranton; “ye couldn’t hev a 
better. It’s a big fire—a scorcher— 
and jest the time for a man to wipé 
himself out and not be missed. Make 
tracks where the crowd is thickest and 
whar ye're likely to be seen, ez ef ye 
were helpin’! Ther’ll be other men 
missed to-morrow beside you,” he 
added with grim significance ; “but no- 
body’ll know that you was one who 
really got away.” 

Where the imperturbable logic of 
the strange man might have failed, the 
noise, the tumult, the suggestion of 
swift-coming disaster and the necessity 
for some immediate action of any kind, 
was convincing. Farendell hastily 
stuffed his pockets with gold and the 
papers he had found, and moved to the 
door. Already he fancied he felt the 
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hot breath of the leaping conflagration 
beyond. “And you?” he said, turning 
suspiciously to Scranton. 

“When you're shut of this and clean 
off, I'll fix things and leave, too—but 
not before! I reckon,” he added grim- 
ly, with a glance at the sky now 
streaming with sparks like a meteoric 
shower, “thar won’t be much left here 
in the morning.” A few dull embers 
pattered on the iron roof of the low 
building and bounded off in ashes. 
Farendell cast a final glance around 
him, and then darted from the build- 
ing. The iron door clanged behind 
him—he was gone. 

Evidently not too soon, for the other 
buildings were already deserted by 
their would-be salvors, who had filled 
the streets with piles of books and 
valuables waiting to be carried away. 
Then occurred a terrible phenomenon 
which had once before in such disas- 
ters paralyzed the efforts of the fire- 
men. A large wooden warehouse in 
the centre of the block of offices, many 
hundred feet from the scene of active 
conflagration—which had hitherto re- 
mained intact—suddenly became en- 
veloped in clouds of smoke, and with- 
out warning burst as suddenly from 
roof and upper story into vivid flame. 
There were eye witnesses who de- 
clared that a stream of living fire 
seemed to leap upon it from the burn- 
ing district and connected the space 
between them with an arch of lumin- 
ous heat. In another instant the whole 
district was involved in a whirlwind 
of smoke and flame, out of whose 
seething vortex the corrugated iron 
buildings occasionally showed their 
shrivelling or glowing outlines. And 
then the fire swept on and away. 

When the sun again rose over the 


panic-stricken and devastated city, all 
personal incident and disaster was for- 
gotten in the larger calamity. It was 
two or three days before the full par- 
ticulars could be gathered—even while 
the dominant and resistless energy of 
the people was erecting new buildings 
upon the still smoking ruins. It was 
only on the third day afterwards that 
James Farendell, on the deck of a 
coasting steamer, creeping out through 
the fogs of the Golden Gate, read the 
latest news in a San Francisco paper 
brought by the pilot. As he hurriedly 
comprehended the magnitude of the 
loss, which was far beyond his pre- 
vious conception, he experienced a 
certain satisfaction in finding his posi- 
tion no worse materially than that of 
many of his fellow workers. They 
were ruined like himself; they must 
begin their life afresh—but then! 
Ah! there was still that terrible dif- 
ference. He drew his breath quickly 
and read on. Suddenly he stopped, 
transfixed by a later paragraph. For 
an instant he failed to grasp its full 
significance. Then he read it again, 
the words imprinting themselves on 
his senses with a slow deliberation that 
seemed to him as passionless as Scran- 
ton’s utterances on that fateful night. 

“The loss of life, it is now feared, is 
much greater than at first imagined. 
To the list that has been already pub- 
lished we must add the name of James 
Farendell, the energetic contractor so 
well known to our citizens, who was 
missing the morning after the fire. His 
calcined remains were found this after- 
noon in the warped and twisted iron 
shell of his counting house—the wood- 
en frame having been reduced to clar- 
coal in the intense heat. The unfor- 
tunate man seems to have gone there 
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to remove his books and papers—as 
was evidenced by the iron safe being 
found open—but to have been caught 
and imprisoned in the building through 
the heat causing the metal sheathing to 
hermetically seal the doors and win- 
dows. He was seen by some neigh- 
bors to enter the building while the fire 
was still distant, and his remains were 
identified by his keys which were found 
beneath him. A poignant interest is 
added to his untimely 
fate by the circumstance 
that he was to have been 
married on the following 
day to the widow of his 
late partner, and;that he 
had, at the call of duty, 
that very evening, left a 
dinner party given to 
celebrate the last day of 
his bachelorhood—for, as 
it has indeed proved—of 
his earthly existence. 
Two families are thus 
placed in mourning, and 
it is a singular sequel 
that by this untoward 
calamity the well-known 
firm of Farendell & Cut- 
ler may be said to have 
ceased to exist.” 

Mr. Farendell started 
to his feet. But a lurch 
of the schooner as she rose on the 
long swell of the Pacific sent him 
staggering dizzily back to his seat 
and checked his first wild impulse to 
return. He saw it all now—the fire 
had avenged him by wiping out his 
persecutor, Scranton, but in the eyes 
of his contemporaries it had only 
erased him! He might return to re- 
fute the story in his own person, but 
the dead man’s partner still lived with 


“There were none to recognize.” 


his secret, and his own rehabilitation 
could only revive his former peril.” 


Four years elapsed before the late 
Mr. Farendell again set foot in the 
levee of Sacramento. The steamboat 
that brought him from San Francisco 
was a marvel to him in size, elegance, 
and comfort; so different from the lit- 
tle, crowded, tri-weekly packet he re- 
membered, and it might, in a manner, 
have prepared him for 
the greater change in the 
city. But he was as- 
tounded to find nothing 
to remind him of the 
past ; no landmark, nor 
even ruin, of the place 
-he had known. Blocks 
of brick buildings, with 
thoroughfares having 
strange titles, occupied 
the district where his 
counting-house had 
stood, and even oblit- 
erated its site; equally 
strange names were upon 
the shops and_ ware- 
houses. In his four 
years’ wanderings he had 
scarcely found a place as 
unfamiliar. He had 
trusted to the great 
change in his own ap- 
pearence, the full beard that he 
wore and the tanning of a tropical 
sun to prevent recognition, but the 
precaution was there 
were none to recognize him in the new 
faces which were the only ones he 
saw in the transformed city. A cau- 
tious allusion to the past, which he 
had made on the boat to a fellow pas- 
senger, had brought only the surprised 
rejoinder: “Oh, that must have been 


unnecessary ; 
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before the big fire,” as if it was an his- 
toric epoch. There was something of 
pain even in this assured security of 
his loneliness. His obliteration was 
complete. 

For the late Mr Farendell had suf- 
fered some change of mind with his 
other mutations. He had been singu- 
larly lucky. The schooner in which 
he had escaped brought him to Acapul- 
co, where, as a returning Californian, 
and a presumably successful one, his 
services and experience were eagerly 
sought by an English party engaged 
in developing certain disused Mexican 
mines. As the post, however, was peri- 
lously near the route of regular emi- 
gration, as soon as he had gained a 
sufficient sum he embarked with some 
goods to Callao, where he presently 
established himself in business, resum- 
ing his real name—the unambitious 
but indistinctive one of “Smith.” It 
is highly probable that this prudential 
act was also his first step towards rec- 
titude. For whether the change was 
a question of moral ethics or merely 
a superstitious essay in luck, he was 
thereafter strictly honest in business. 
He became prosperous. He had been 
sustained in his flight by the intention 
that, if he were successful elsewhere, 
he would endeavor to communicate 
with his abandoned fiancée, and ask 
her to join him and share not his name, 
but fortune in exile. But, as he grew 
rich, the difficulties of carrying out 
this intention became more apparent ; 
he was by no means certain of her loy- 
alty surviving the deceit he had prac- 
tised and the revelation he would have 
to make; he was doubtful of the suc- 
cess of any story which at other times 
he would have glibly invented to take 
the place of truth. Already several 


months had elapsed since his supposed 
death; could he expect her to be less 
accessible to premature advances now 
than when she had been a widow? 
Perhaps this made him think of the 
wife he had deserted so long ago. He 
had been quite content to live without 
regret or affection, forgetting and for- 
gotten, but in his present prosperity he 
felt there was some need of putting 
his domestic affairs into a more secure 
and legitimate shape to avert any catas- 
trophe like the last. Here at least 
would be no difficulty; husbands had 
deserted their wives before this in Cali- 
fornian emigration, and had _ been 
heard of only after they had made 
their fortune; any plausible story 
would be accepted by her in the joy of 
his reappearance; or if, indeed, as he 
reflected with equal complacency, she 
was dead or divorced from him 
through his desertion—a_ sufficient 
cause in her own State—and remar- 
ried, he would at least be more secure. 
He began, without committing him- 
self, by inquiry and anonymous cor- 
respondence. His wife, he learnt, had 
left Missouri for Sacramento only a 
month or two after his own disappear- 
ance from that place, and her address 
was unknown! 

A complication so unlooked for dis- 
quieted him and yet whetted his curi- 
osity. The only person she might meet 
in California who could possibly iden- 
tify him with the late Mr. Farendell 
was Duffy; he had often wondered if 
that mysterious partner of Scranton’s 
had been deceived with the others, or 
had even suspected that the body dis- 
covered in the counting-house was 
Scranton’s. If not, he must have ac- 
cepted the strange coincidence that 
Scranton had disappeared also the 
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same night. In the first six months of 
his exile he had searched the Califor- 
nian papers thoroughly but had found 
no record of any doubt having been 
thrown on the accepted belief. It was 
these circumstances, and perhaps a 
vague fascination not unlike that which 
impels the malefactor to haunt the 
scene of his crime, that, at the end of 
four years, had brought him, a man of 
middle age and assured occupation and 
fortune, back to the city he had fled 
from. 

A few days at one of the new hotels 
convinced him thoroughly that he was 
in no danger of recognition, and gave 
him the assurance to take rooms more 
in keeping with his circumstances and 
his own frankly avowed position as the 
head of a South American house. A 
cautious acquaintance—through the 
agency of his banker—with a few busi- 
ness men gave him some occupation, 
and the fact of his South American 
letters being addressed to Don Diego 
Smith gave a foreign flavor to his in- 
dividuality which his tanned face and 
dark beard had materially helped. A 
stronger test convinced him how com- 
plete was the obliteration of his for- 
mer identity. One day at the bank he 
was startled at being introduced by the 
manager to a man whom he at once 
recognized as a former business ac- 
quaintance. But the shock was his 
alone; the formal approach and un- 
familiar manner of the man showed 
that he had failed to recognize even a 
resemblance. But would he equally 
escape detection by his wife if he met 
her as accidentally ?—an encounter not 
to be thought of until he knew some- 
thing more of her. He became more 
cautious in going to public places, but 
luckily for him the proportion of 


women to men was still small in Cali- 
fornia, and they were more observed 
than observing. 

A month elapsed; in that time he 
had thoroughly exhausted the local 
Directories in his cautious researches 
among the “Smiths,” for in his fear of 
precipitating a premature disclosure 
he had given up his former anonymous 
advertising. And there was a certain 
occupation in this personal quest that 
filled his business time. He was in no 
hurry. He had a singular faith that 
he would eventually discover her 
whereabouts, be able to make all nec- 
essary inquiries into her conduct and 
habits, and perhaps even enjoy a brief 
season of unsuspected personal obser- 
vation before revealing himself. And 
this faith was as singularly rewarded. 

Having occasion to get his watch 


repaired one day he entered a large 
jeweller’s shop, and while waiting its 


examination his attention was at- 
tracted by an ordinary old-fashioned 
daguerreotype case in the form of a 
heart-shaped locket lying on the coun- 
ter with other articles left for repairs. 
Something in its appearance touched a 
chord in his memory ; he lifted the half 
opened case and saw a much faded 
daguerreotype portrait of himself taken 
in Missouri before he left in the Cali- 
fornia emigration. He recognized it 
at once as the one he had given to his 
wife; the faded likeness was so little 
like his present self that he boldly ex- 
amined it and asked the jeweller one 
or two questions. The man was com- 
municative. Yes, it was an old-fash- 
ioned affair which had been left for 
repairs a few days ago by a lady whose 
name and address, written by herself, 
were on the card tied to it. 

Mr. James Smith had by this time 
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fully controlled the emotion he felt as 
he recognized his wife’s name and 
handwriting, and knew that at last the 
clue was found! He laid down the 
case carelessly, gave the final direc- 
tions for the repairs of his watch and 
left the shop. The address, of which 
he had taken mental note, was, to his 
surprise, very near his own lodgings, 
but he went straight home. Here a 
few inquiries of his janitor elicited the 
information that the building indicated 
in the address was a large one of fur- 
nished apartments and offices like his 
own, and that the “Mrs. Smith” must 
be simply the housekeeper of the land- 
lord, whose name appeared in the Di- 
rectory, but not her own. Yet he 
waited until evening before he ven- 
tured to reconnoitre the premises ; with 
the possession of his clue came a slight 
cooling of his ardor and extreme cau- 
tion in his further proceedings. The 
house—a reconstructed wooden build- 
ing—offered no external indication of 
the rooms she occupied in the uni- 
formly curtained windows that front 
the street. Yet he felt an odd and 
pleasurable excitement in passing once 
or twice before those walls that hid the 
goal of his quest. As yet he had not 
seen her and there was naturally the 
added zest of expectation. He noticed 
that there was a new building oppo- 
site, with vacant offices to let. A pro- 
ject suddenly occurred to him which 
by morning he had fully matured. He 
hired a front room in the first floor of 
the new building, had it hurriedly fur- 
nished as a private office, and on the 
second morning of his discovery was 
installed behind his desk at the win- 
dow commanding a full view of the 
opposite house. There was nothing 
strange in this South American capi- 


talist selecting a private office in so 
popular a locality. 

Two or three days elapsed without 
any result from his espionage. He 
came to know by sight the various 
tenants, the two Chinese servants, and 
the solitary Irish housemaid, but as 
yet had no glimpse of the housekeeper. 
She evidently led a_ secluded life 
among her duties; it occurred to him 
that perhaps she went out, possibly 
to market, earlier than he came or 
later, after he had left the office. In 
this belief he arrived one morning af- 
ter an early walk in a smart spring 
shower, the lingering straggler of the 
winter rains. There were few people 
astir, yet he had been preceded for two 
or three blocks by a tall woman whose 
umbrella partly concealed her head and 
shoulders from view. He had noticed, 
however, even in his abstraction, that 
she walked well, and managed the lift- 
ing of her skirt over her trim ankles 
and well-booted feet with some grace 
and cleverness. Yet it was only on her 
unexpectedly turning the corner of his 
own street that he became interested. 
She continued on until within a few 
doors of his office, when she stopped 
to give an order to a tradesman who 
was just taking down his shutters. 
He heard her voice distinctly; in the 
quick emotion it gave him he brushed 
hurriedly past her without lifting his 
eyes. Gaining his own doorway he 
rushed upstairs to his office, hastily un- 
locked it, and ran to the window. The 
lady was already crossing the street. 
He saw her pause before the door of 
the opposite house, open it with a 
latchkey, and caught a full view of her 
profile in the single moment that she 
turned to furl her umbrella and enter. 
It was his wife’s voice he had heard; 
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it was his wife’s face 
that he had seen in 
profile. 


Yet she was 
changed from the 
lanky young school- 
girl he had wedded 
ten years ago, or, 
at least, compared 
to what his recol- 
lection of her had 
been. Had he ever 
seen her as she 
really was? Surely 
somewhere in that 
timid, freckled, half 
grown bride he had 
known in the first 
year of their marriage the germ of 
this self-possessed, matured woman 
was hidden. .There was the tone 
of her voice; he had never re- 
called it before as a lover might, yet 
now it touched him; her profile he cer- 
tainly remembered, but not with the 
feeling it now produced in him 
Would he have ever abandoned her 
had she been like that? Or had he 
changed, and was this no longer his 
old self?—perhaps even a self she 
would never recognize again? James 
Smith had the superstitions of a gam- 
bler, and that vague idea of Fate that 
comes to weak men; a sudden fright 
seized him, and he half withdrew from 
the window lest she should observe 
him, recognize him, and by some act 
precipitate that Fate. 

By lingering beyond the usual hour 
for his departure he saw her again, and 
had even a full view of her face as she 
crossed the street. The years had cer- 
tainly improved her; he wondered 
with a certain nervousness if she 
would think they had done the same 
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‘‘IT WAS HIS WIFE’S FACE.”’ 


for him. The complacency with which 
he had at first contemplated her prob- 
able joy at recovering him had become 
seriously shaken since he had seen her ; 
a woman as well-preserved and good- 
looking as that, holding a certain re- 
sponsible and, no doubt, lucrative posi- 
tion, must have many admirers and be 
independent. He longed to tell her 
now of his fortune, and yet shrank 
from the test its exposure implied. He 
waited for her return until darkness 
had gathered, and then went back to 
his lodgings a little chagrined and ill 
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at ease. It was rather late for her to 
be out alone! After all, what did he 
know of her habits or associations? 
He recalled the freedom of Californian 
life, and the old scandals relating to 
the lapses of many women who had 
previously led blameless lives in the 
Atlantic States; clearly it behooved 
him to be cautious. Yet he walked late 
that night before the house again, 


eager to see if she had returned and 


with whom? He was restricted in his 


eagerness by the fear of detection, but 


he gathered very little knowledge of 
her habits; singularly enough nobody 
seemed to care. A little piqued at this 
he began to wonder if he were not 
thinking too much of this woman to 
whom he still hesitated to reveal him- 


self. Nevertheless, he found himself 


that night again wandering around 
the house, and even watching with 


some anxiety the shadow which he be- 


lieved to be hers on the window-blind 


of the room where he had by discreet 


inquiry located her. Whether his 
memory was stimulated by his quest 
he never knew, but presently he was 


able to recall step by step and incident 


by incident his early courtship of her 


and the brief days of their married life. 


He even remembered the day she ac- 


cepted him, and even dwelt upon it 


with a sentimental thrill that he prob- 


ably never felt at the time, and it was 
a distinct feature of his extraordinary 


state of mind and its concentration 
upon this particular subject that he 
presently began to look upon himself 
as the abandened and deserted con- 
jugal partner, and to nurse a feeling of 
deep injury at her hands! The fact 
that he was thinking of her, and she, 
probably, contented with her lot was 
undisturbed by any memory of him, 


seemed to him a logical deduction of 
his superior affection. It was, there- 
fore, quite as much in the attitude of a 
reproachful and avenging husband as 
of a merely curious one that, one after- 
noon, seeing her issue from her house 
at an early hour, he slipped down the 
stairs and began to follow her at a se- 
cure distance. She turned into the 
principal thoroughfare, and presently 
made one of the crowd who were en- 
tering a popular place of amusement 
where there was an afternoon per- 
formance. So complete was his selfish 
hallucination that he smiled bitterly at 
this proof of heartless indifference, 
and even so far overcame his previous 
caution as to actually brush by her 
somewhat rudely as he entered the 
building at the same moment. He was 
conscious that she lifted her eyes a 
little impatiently to the face of the 
awkward stranger—he was equally, 
but more bitterly, conscious that she 
had not recognized him! He dropped 
into a seat behind her; she did not look 
at him again with even a sense of dis- 
turbance ; the momentary contact had 
evidently left no impression upon her. 
She glanced casually at her neighbors 
on either side, and presently became 
absorbed in the performance. When 
it was over she rose, and on her way 
out recognized and exchanged a few 
words with one or two acquaintances. 
Again he heard her familiar voice, al- 
most at his elbow, raised with no more 
consciousness of her contiguity to him 
than if he were a mere ghost. The 
thought struck him for the first time 
with a hideous and appalling signifi- 
cance. What was he but a ghost to 
her—to every one! A man dead, 
buried and forgotten! His vanity and 
self-complacency vanished before this 
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crushing realization of the hopeless- 
ness of his existence. Dazed and be- 
wildered he mingled blindly and blun- 
deringly with the departing crowd, 
tossed here and there as if he were an 
invisible presence, stumbling over the 
impeding skirts of women with a 
vague apology they heeded not, and 
which seemed in his frightened ears as 
hollow as a voice from the grave. 
When he at last reached the street he 
did not look back, but wandered ab- 
stractedly through bye streets in the 
falling rain, scarcely realizing where 
he was, until he found himself 
drenched through, with his closed um- 
brella in his tremulous hand, standing 
as the half submerged levee beside the 
overflowed river. Here again he re- 
alized how completely he had been ab- 
sorbed and concentrated in his search 
for his wife during the last three 
weeks ; he had never been on the levee 
since his arrival. ‘He had taken no 
note of the excitement of the citizens 
over the alarming reports of terrible 
floods in the mountains, and the daily 
and hourly fear that they experienced 
of disastrous inundation from the sur- 
charged river. He had never thought 
of it, yet he had read of it, and even 
talked, and yet now for the first time 
in his selfish, blind absorption was 
certain of it. He stood still for some 
time watching doggedly the enormous 
yellow stream laboring with its burden 
and drift from many a mountain town 
and camp, moving steadily and fate- 
fully toward the distant bay, and still 
more distant and inevitable ocean. 
For a few moments it vaguely fasci- 
nated and diverted him; then it as 
vaguely lent itself to his one dominant, 
haunting thought. Yes, it was point- 
ing him the only way out—the path to 
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the distant ocean and utter forgetful- 
ness again! 

The chill of his saturated clothing 
brought him to himself once more; 
he turned and hurried home. He went 
to his bed room, and while changing 
his garments there came a knock at 
the door. It was the porter to say that 
a lady had called, and was waiting for 
him in the sitting room. She had not 
given her name. 

The closed door prevented the 
servant from seeing the extraordinary 
effect produced by this simple an- 
nouncement upon the tenant. 
one instant James Smith 
spell-bound in his chair. It was char- 
acteristic of weak nature and 
singular prepossession that he passed 
in an instant from the extreme of 
doubt to the extreme of certainty and 
conviction. It was his wife! She 
had recognized him in that moment of 
encounter at the entertainment; had 
found his address, and had followed 
him here! He dressed himself with 
feverish haste, not, however, without 
a certain care of his appearance and 
some selection of apparel, and quickly 
forecast the forthcoming interview in 
his mind. For the pendulum had 
swung back; Mr. James Smith was 
once more the self-satisfied, self-com- 
placent, and discreetly cautious hus- 
band that he had been at the beginning 
of his quest, perhaps with a certain 
sense of grievance superadded. He 
should require the fullest explanations 
and guarantees before committing 
himself—indeed, her - present call 
might be an advance that it would 
be necessary for him to check. He 


For 
remained 


his 


even pictured her pleading at his feet ; 
a very little stronger effort of his Al- 
naschar imagination would have made 
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him reject her like the fatuous Persian 
glass pedlar. 

He opened the door of the sitting 
room deliberately, and walked in with 
a certain formal precision. But the 
figure of a woman arose from the sofa, 
and with a slight outcry, half playful, 
half hysterical, threw herself upon 
his breast with the single exclamation, 
“Jim!” He started back from the 
double shock. For the woman was 
not his wife! A woman extravagantly 
dressed, still young, but bearing even 
through her artificially heightened 
color, a face worn with excitement, 
excess, and premature age. Yet 
a face that as he disengaged him- 
self from her arms grew upon him 
with a terrible recognition—a face 
that he had once thought pretty, in- 
experienced and innocent—the face 
of the widow of his former partner, 
Cutler—the woman he was to have 
married on the day he fled. The bit- 
ter revulsion of feeling and astonish- 
ment was evidently visible in his face, 
for she, too, drew back for a moment 
as they separated. But she had evi- 
dently been prepared, if not patheti- 
cally inured to such experiences. She 
dropped into a chair again with a dry 
laugh, and a hard metallic voice,.as 
she said: 

“Well, it’s you, anyway—and you 
can’t get out of it.” 

As he still stared at her, in her in- 
consistent finery, draggled and wet 
by the storm, at her limp ribbons and 
ostentatious jewelry, she continued in 
the same hard voice: 

“T thought I spotted you, once or 
twice before; but you took no notice 
of me, and I reckoned I was mistaken. 
But this afternoon, at the Temple of 
Music 3 


“Where?” 
harshly. 

“At the Temple—the San Francisco 
Troupe performance—where you 
brushed by me, and I heard your 
voice saying, ‘Beg pardon!’ I says, 
that’s Jim Farendell.” 

“Farendell!” burst out James Smith, 
half in simulated astonishment, half 
in real alarm. 

“Well! Smith, then, if you like bet- 
ter,” said the woman, impatiently ; 
“though it’s about the sickest and 
most played out dodge of a name you 
could have pitched upon. James 
Smith, Don Diego Smith,” she re- 
peated, with a hysteric laugh, “why it 
beats the nigger minstrels all hollow! 
Well, when I saw you there, I said, 
‘that’s Jim Farendell, or his twin 
brother’; I didn’t say ‘his ghost’ mind 
you; for, from the beginning, even 
before I knew it all, I never took any 
stock in that fool yarn about your 
burnt bones being found in your 
office.” 

“Knew all, knew what?’ demanded 
the man, with a bravado which he 
nevertheless felt was hopeless. 

She rose, crossed the room, and, 
standing before him, placed one hand 
upon her hip as she looked at him with 
half-pitying effrontery. “Look here, 
Jim,” she began slowly, “do you know 
what you’re doing? Well, you're 
making me tired!’ In spite of him- 
self, a half superstitious thrill went 
through him as her words and attitude 
recalled the dead Scranton. “Do you 
suppose that I don’t know that you 
ran away the night of the fire? Do 
you suppose that I don’t know that 
you were next to ruined that night, and 
that you took that opportunity of ske- 
daddling out of the country with all 


said James Smith, 












the money you had left, and leaving 
folks to imagine you were burnt up 
with the books you had falsified and 
the accounts you had doctored! It 
was a mean thing for you to do to 
me, Jim, for I loved you then, and 
would have been fool enough to run 
off with you if you’d told me all, and 
not left me to find out that you had 
lost my money—every cent Cutler had 
left me in the business—with the 
rest.” 

With the fatuousness of a weak man 
cornered he clung to unimportant de- 
tails. ‘But the body was believed to 
be mine by everyone,” he stammered 
angrily. “My papers and books were 
burnt—there was no evidence.” 

“And why was there not?” she said, 
witheringly, staring doggedly in his 
face. “Because J stopped it. Because 
when I knew those bones and rags 
shut up in that office weren’t yours, 
and was beginning to make a row 
about it, a strange man came to me 
and said they were the remains of a 
friend of his who knew of your bank- 
ruptcy and had come that night to 
warn you—a man whom you had half 
ruined once—a man who had prob- 
ably lost his life in helping you away. 
He said if I went on making a fuss 
he’d come out with the whole truth— 
how you were a thief and a forger, 
and” she stopped. 

“And what else?” he asked des- 
perately, dreading to hear his wife’s 
name next fall from her lips. 

“And that—as it could be proved 
that his friend knew your secrets,” 
she went on in a frightened, embar- 
rassed voice—“you might be accused 
of making away with him.” 

For a moment James Smith was 
appalled; he had never thought of 
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this. As in all his past villainy he was 
too cowardly to contemplate murder, 
he was frightened at the mere accusa- 
tion of it. “But,” he stammered, for- 
getful of all save this new terror, “he 
knew I wouldn’t be such a fool, for the 
man himself told me Duffy had the pa- 
pers, and killing him wouldn’t have 
helped me.” 

Mrs. Cutler stared at him for a mo- 
ment searchingly, and then turned 
wearily away. “Well,” she said, sink- 
ing into her chair again, “he said if 
I’d shut my mouth he’d shut his— 
and—I did. And this,’ she added, 
throwing her hands from her lap, a 
gesture half of reproach and half of 
contempt, “this is what I get for it.” 

More frightened than touched by 
the woman’s desperation, James Smith 
stammered a vague apologetic dis- 
claimer, even while he was loathing 
with a revulsion new to him, her 
draggled finery, her still more faded 
beauty, and the half-distinct conscious- 
ness of guilt that linked her to him. 
3ut she waved it away with a weary 
gesture that again reminded him of 
the dead Scranton. 

“Of course I ain’t what I was, but 
who’s to blame for it? When you 
left me alone without a cent, face to 
face with a lie, I had to do something. 
I wasn’t brought up to work, I like 
good clothes, and you know it better 
than anybody. I ain’t one of your 
stage heroines that go out as depend- 
ants and governesses and die of con- 
sumption, but I thought—” she went 
on with a shrill hysterical laugh, more 
painful than the weariness which in- 
evitably followed it—“I thought I 
might train myself to do it, on the 
stage! and I joined Barker’s Com- 
pany. They said I had a face and 
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figure for the stage—that face and 
figure wore out before I had anything 
more to show, and I wasn’t big enough 
to make better terms with the man- 
ager. They kept me nearly a year 
doing chambermaids and fairy queens 
the other side of the footlights, where 
I saw you to-day. Then I kicked! I 
suppose I might have married some 
fool for his money—but I was soft 
enough to think you might be sending 
for me when you were safe. You 
seem to be mighty comfortable here,” 
she continued, with a bitter glance 
around his handsomely furnished 
room, “as ‘Don Diego Smith.’ I 
reckon skedaddling pays better than 
staying behind.” 

“T have only been here a few weeks,” 
he said hurriedly. “I never knew what 
had become of you, or that you were 
still here x! 

“Or you wouldn’t have come,” she 
interrupted, with a bitter laugh. 
“Speak out, Jim.” 

“Tf there—is anything—I can do— 
for you,” he stammered; “I’m 
sure r 

“Anything you can do?” she re- 
peated slowly and scornfully. “Any- 
thing you can do now. Yes!” she 
screamed, suddenly rising, crossing 
the room and grasping his arms con- 
vulsively. “Yes! Take me away 
from here—anywhere—at once! Look, 
Jim,” she went feverishly, “let by- 
gones be bygones—I won’t peach! I 
won’t tell on you—though I had it in 
my heart when you gave me the go- 
by just now! I'll do anything you 
say—go to your furthest hiding-place 
—work for you—only take me out of 
this cursed place.” 

Her passionate pleading stung even 
through his selfishness and loathing. 


He thought of his wife’s indifference! 
Yes, he might be driven to this, and 
at least he must secure the only witness 
against his previous misconduct. 
“We will see,’ he said soothingly, 
gently loosening her hands. “We 
must talk it over.” He stopped as his 
old suspiciousness returned. “But you 
must have some friends,” he said 
searchingly. ‘Someone has 
helped you?” 

“None! Only one—he helped me 
at first,” she hesitated—‘Duffy.” 

“Duffy!” said James Smith, recoil- 
ing. 

“Yes, when he had to tell me all,” 
she said in half frightened tones, “he 
was sorry for me. Listen, Jim! He 
was a square man—for all he was de- 
voted to his partner—and you can’t 
blame him for that. I think he helped 
me because I was alone; for nothing 
else, Jim, I swear it! He helped me 
from time to time. Maybe he might 
have wanted to marry me if he had 
not been waiting for another woman 
that he loved—a married woman that 
had been deserted years ago by her 
husband—just as you might have de- 
serted me if we'd been married that 
day. He helped her and paid for her 
journey here to seek her husband and 
set her up in business.” 

“What are you talking about—what 
woman?” stammered James Smith, 
with a strange presentiment creeping 
over him. 

“A Mrs. Smith. Yes,” she said 
quickly as he started, “not a sham 
name like yours, but really and truly 
Smith—that was her husband’s name! 
I’m not lying, Jim,” she went on, evi- 
dently mistaking the cause of the sud- 
den contraction of the man’s face. “I 
didn’t invent her nor her name; there 


who 
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is such a woman, and Duffy loves her 
—and her only, and he never, never 
was anything more than a friend to 
me. I swear it!” 

The room seemed to swim around 
him. She was staring at him, but he 
could see in her vacant eyes that she 
had no conception of his secret nor 
knew the extent of her revelation. 
Duffy had not dared to tell all! He 
burst into a coarse laugh. “What 
matters Duffy or the silly woman he’d 
try to steal away from other men.” 

“But he didn’t try to steal her, and 
she’s only silly because she wants to 
be true to her husband while he lives. 
She told Duffy she’d never marry him 
until she saw her husband’s dead face. 
More fool she,” she added bitterly. 


“Until she saw her husband’s dead 
face” was all that James Smith heard 


of this speech. His wife’s faithfulness 
through years of desertion, her long 
waiting and truthfulness, even the bit- 
ter commentary of the equally injured 
woman before him, were to him as 
nothing to what that single sentence 
conjured up. He laughed again, but 
this time strangely and _ vacantly. 
“Enough of this Duffy and his intru- 
sion in my affairs until I’m able to 
settle my account with him. Come,” 
he added brusquely, “if we are going 
to cut out of this at once I’ve got much 
to do. Come here again to-morrow, 
ear.y. This Duffy—does he live 
here?” 

“No. In Marysville.” 

“Good! Come early to-morrow.” 

As she seemed to hesitate he opened 
a drawer of his table and took out a 
handful of gold, and handed it to her. 
She glanced at it for a moment with a 
strange expression, put it mechanically 
in her pocket, and then looking up at 
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him, said, with a forced laugh, “I sup- 
pose that means I am to clear out.” 

“Until to-morrow,” he said shortly 

“If the Sacramento don’t sweep us 
away before then,” she interrupted, 
with a reckless laugh; “the river’s 
broken through the levee—a clear 
sweep in two places. Where I live the 
water’s up to the doorstep. They say 
it’s going to be the biggest flood yet. 
You're all right here; you’re on higher 
ground.” 

She seemed to utter these sentences 
abstractedly, disconnectedly—as if to 
gain time. He made an impatient 
gesture. 

“All right, ’'m going,” 
compressing her lips slowly to keep 
from trembling. “You haven't for- 
gotten anything?” As he turned half 
angrily toward her she added, hur- 
riedly and bitterly, “anything—for to- 
morrow ?” 

“No!” 

She opened the door and passed 
out. He listened until the trail of her 
wet skirt had descended the stairs, 
and the street-door had closed behind 
her. Then he went back to his table 
and began collecting his papers and 
putting them away in his trunks, which 
he packed feverishly, yet with a set and 
determined face. He wrote one or 
two letters, which he sealed, and left 
upon his table. He then went to his 
bed room, and deliberately shaved off 
his disguising beard. Had he not 
been so preoccupied in one thought, 
he might have been conscious of loud 
voices in the street, and a hurrying of 
feet on the wet sidewalk. But he was 
possessed by only one idea. He must 
see his wife that evening! How, he 
knew not yet, but the way would ap- 
pear when he had reached his office 


she said, 
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in the building opposite hers. Three 
hours had elapsed before he had 
finished his preparations. On going 
down stairs he stopped to give some 
directions to the porter, but his room 
was empty; passing into the street he 
was surprised to find it quite deserted, 
and the shops closed; even a drinking 
saloon on the corner was quite empty. 
He turned the corner of the street, and 
began the slight descent toward his 
office. To his amazement the lower 
end of the street, which was crossed 
by the thoroughfare which was his 
destination, was blocked by a crowd 
of people. As he hurried forward to 
join them he suddenly saw, moving 
down that thoroughfare, what ap- 
peared to his startled eyes to be the 
smoke stacks of some small flat-bot- 
tomed steamer. He rubbed his eyes; 
it was no illusion, for the next mo- 
ment he had reached the crowd, who 
were standing half a block away from 
the thoroughfare, and on the edge of 
a lagoon of yellow water, whose main 
current was the thoroughfare he was 
seeking, and between whose houses, 
submerged to their first stories, a 
steamboat was really paddling. 
Other boats and rafts were adrift on 
its sluggish waters, and a boatman had 


just landed a passenger in the back- 


water of the lower half of the street 
on which he stood with the crowd. 
Possessed of his one idea he fougnt 
his way desperately to the water edge 
and the boat, and demanded a passage 
to his office. The boatman hesitated, 
but James Smith promptly offered him 
double the value of his craft. The act 
was not deemed singular in that ex- 
travagant epoch, and the sympathizing 
crowd cheered his solitary departure, 
as he declined even the services of the 


boatman. The next moment he was 
off in mid-stream of the thoroughfare, 
paddling his boat with a desperate but 
inexperienced hand, until he reached 
his office, which he entered by the 
window. The building, which was 
new and of brick, showed very little 
damage from the flood, but in far dif- 
ferent case was the one opposite, on 
which his eyes were eagerly bent, and 
whose cheap and insecure foundations 
he could see the flood was already un- 
dermining. There were boats around 
the house and men hurriedly remov- 
ing trunks and valuables, but the one 
figure he expected to see was not there. 
He tied his own boat to the window ; 
there was evidently no chance of am 
interview now, but if she were leavmg 
there would be still the chance of fol- 
lowing her and knowing her destina- 
tion. As he gazed she suddenly ap- 
peared at a window, and was helped 
by a boatman into a flat-bottomed 
barge containing trunks and furniture. 
She was evidently the last to leave; 
the other boats put off at once, and 
none too soon. For there was a warn- 
ing cry, a quick swerving of the barge, 
and the end of the dwelling slowly 
dropped into the flood, seeming to sink 
on its knees like a stricken ox. A great 
undulation of yellow water swept 
across the street, inundating his office 
through the open window and half 
swamping his boat beside it. At the 
same time he could see that the cur- 
rent had changed and increased in vol- 
ume and ferocity, and from the cries 
and warning of the boatmen he knew 
that the river had burst its banks at 
its upper bend. He had barely time 
to leap into his boat and cast it off 
before there was a foot of water on 
his floor. 
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But the new current was carrying 
the boats away from the higher level, 
which they had been eagerly seeking, 
and toward the channel of the swollen 
river. The barge was first to feel its 
influence, and was hurried toward the 
river against the strongest efforts of 
its boatmen. One by one the other and 
smaller boats contrived to get into the 
slack water of crossing streets, and one 
was swamped before his eyes. But 
James Smith kept only the barge in 
view. His difficulty in following it 
‘was increased by his inexperience in 
managing a boat and the quantity of 
drift which now charged the current. 
Trees torn by their roots from some 
upland bank; sheds, logs, timber, and 
the bloated carcasses of cattle choked 
the stream. Al! the ruin worked by 
the flood seemed to be compressed in 
this disastrous current. Once or twice 


he narrowly escaped collision with a 
heavy beam or the bed of some farm- 


er’s wagon. Once he was swamped 
by a tree, and righted his frail boat 
while clinging to its branches. 

And then those who watched him 
from the barge and shore said after- 
ward that a great apathy seemed to 
fall upon him. He no longer attempted 
to guide the boat or struggle with the 
drift, but sat in the stern with intent 
forward gaze’and motionless paddles. 
Once they strove to warn him, called 
to him to make an effort to reach the 
barge, and did what they could, in 


spite of their own peril, to alter their 
course and help him. But he neither 
answered nor heeded them. And then 
suddenly a great log that they had just 
escaped seemed to rise up under the 
keel of his boat and it was gone. After 
a moment his face and head appeared 
above the current and so close to the 
stern of the barge that there was a 
slight cry from the woman in it, but 
the next moment, and before the boat- 
man could reach him, he was drawn 
under it and disappeared. They lay on 
their oars eagerly watching, but the 
body of James Smith was sucked un- 
der the barge, and, in the mid-channel 
of the great river, was carried out to- 
ward the distant sea. 


* * * * * 


There was a strange meeting that 
night on the deck of a relief boat 
which had been sent out in search of 
the missing barge, between Mrs. 
Smith and a grave and anxious pas- 
senger who had chartered it. When 
he had comforted her, and pointed out, 
as, indeed, he had many times before, 
the loneliness and insecurity of her 
unprotected life, she yielded to his 
arguments. But it was not until many 
months after their marriage that she 
confessed to him on that eventful 
night she thought she had seen in a 
moment of great peril the vision of the 
dead face of her husband uplifted to 
her through the water. 





“Poet, Wakeful at the Dawn.” 


By Russell Hillard Loines. 


OET, wakeful at the dawn, 
Kindles in thy inward eyes 
What new light? Thou dost arise, 
Sensitive as mountain-fawn 
To the far-caught forest cries, 
With what new surmise? 


Sleepers weary wait thy mood, 
Leaving thine the heavenly care, 
Trust of vision, and the share 

In the infinite golden brood 
Ranging in the morning air— 
Poet, what is there? 


All the glorying scene goes ’round, 
All that earth and sea contain, 
Subtly changing in thy brain, 
Issue out as things new-found, 
Coursed by an immortal vein, 
Purified of stain. 


Poet wakeful at the dawn, 

Though men sleep, yet must they heed ; 
Though they scorn, yet shall they need 
All thy wondrous wisdom drawn 

Out of memory and earth’s breed. 
Wake unto thy deed! 





Maximite: the United States Govern- 
ment’s New Explosive. 


By Hudson Maxim. 


AXIMITE, the new high ex- 
plosive which has been 
adopted by the United 
States Government, is 

about fifty per cent. more powerful 
than ordinary dynamite. It is consid- 
erably more powerful than pure nitro- 
glycerin, and is only equalled in vio- 
lence among commercial high explo- 
sives by nitro-gelatin and pure picric 
acid; and yet Maximite is so insensi- 
tive that it cannot be exploded by flame 
or by piercing it with a white hot iron. 


Even molten iron has been poured 
upon a mass of it without causing an 


explosion. When heated in an open 
vessel, its temperature cannot be raised 
to the explosion point, for it will first 
melt, and then evaporate like water, 
until it is all gone. In order to ex- 
plode it, it must be confined very 
strongly, the same as when employed 
as a bursting charge for projectiles, 
and then to be set off it requires a very 
powerful detonator. This quality of 
great insensitiveness, coupled with its 
very high explosive power, better 
adapts Maximite for use in armor- 
piercing projectiles than any other 
explosive. 

In speaking of the recent admirable 
work of the Ordnance Board at Sandy 
Hook in the tests of high explosives, 
the Scientific American says: 


“General A. R. Buffington, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, undertook the thor- 
ough investigation of the subject of high ex- 


plosives nearly three years ago, and accord- 
ingiy, the Ordnance Board, with headquar- 
ters at Sandy Hook Proving Ground, New 
Jersey, were assigned this duty. The board 
was composed of some of the ablest engi- 
neers and scientific men among the officers 
of the United States Army, and men ad- 
mirably adapted to this work. The mem- 
bers of the board are: Major Rogers Birnie, 
president; Captain Crozier, well known as 
one of the inventors of the Buffington-Cro- 
zier disappearing gun mount; Captain O. 
B. Mitcham, inspector of explosives; Cap- 
tain D. W. Dunn, Government expert on 
fuses and high explosives at Frankfort ar- 
senal, inventor of a new shrapnel which out- 
classes anything before done in this line, 
also inventor of the new Government de- 
tonating fuse used with such successful re- 
sults in the recent high explosive tests at 
Sandy Hook; and Captain E. B. Babbitt, 
commanding officer at Sandy Hook. 

“It was determined to thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject of high explosives, includ- 
ing well-known explosive compounds, as 
well as any new explosive compounds which 
might be submitted by different inventors 
and manufacturers, provided they appeared 
to offer sufficient merit to warrant investi- 
gation. 

“It was determined to prosecute this work 
unceasingly, until the best compound that 
science could produce should be obtained 
for the service. At the beginning of these 
tests, had the board outlined what it would 
have considered an ideal explosive as a 
bursting charge for projectiles, the require- 
ments for its qualities would, we imagine, 
have been about as follows: Perfect chem- 
ical stability or keeping qualities, very great 
explosive power, high specific gravity, giv- 
ing it as much force as possible per unit of 
volume, great insensitiveness, so great as to 
make it incapable of detonation from shock, 
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endering it not only safe for projection 
from guns at high velocities, but capable of 
withstanding the far greater shock of pen- 
etration of armor plate as thick as the 
strongest armor-piercing projectiles them- 
selves can pass through. It should be com- 
paratively inexpensive of manufacture. It 
should be capable of being melted at a com- 
paratively low temperature, and it should 
be incapable of explosion from ignition, en- 
abling it to be melted over an open fire, as 
occasion might require, and without any 
danger for filling projectiles. It should be 
incapable of deto- 
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percentage of water was so great as to 
render the complete detonation of the 
charge impossible, or at least, uncer- 
tain. Sometimes only a small portion 
of the explosive would be detonated by 
the most powerful fuse. 

Furthermore, guncotton possesses 
the disadvantage that it becomes dan- 
gerous from loss of moisture, and 
there is also difficulty in filling pro- 
jectiles with compressed guncotton. 
Lastly, al- 





nation from over- 
heating, but 
should boil away 
water on the 
of tempera- 
ture beyond a cer- 
tain point. It 
should solidify in 
the projectiles, 
forming a dense 
and solid mass, 
incapable of shift- 
ing even on strik- 
ing armor - plate. 
Such, we imagine, 
to be about as high 
a standard of ex- 
cellence for a high 
explosive as the 
most sanguine 
could have hoped 
for. From what 
we have learned of 
Maximite, it ap- 


like 
rise 





though a pow- 
erful high ex- 
plosive, guncot- 
ton is fifty per 
cent. less pow- 
erful than Max- 
imite, while its 
expense is near- 
ly double that 
of the latter ex- 


plosive. 
Until 


re- 
cently, common 
black powder 
had many advo- 
cates as a burst- 
ing charge for 
projectiles, for 
the reason 
mainly, that it 








pears to possess 
all these qualities 
in a high degree, 
and the United States Government is to be 
congratulated upon the efficient manner in 
which these tests have been conducted, re- 
sulting in the obtainment for the service of 
such a valuable high explosive.” 

At the beginning of these experi- 
ments, the service high explosive was 
wet compressed guncotton, which 
when containing a moderate percent- 
age of water could be thrown from 
guns with safety; but it could not be 
fired through armor-plate unless the 


HUDSON 


was a good old 
standby, hav- 
be in use since 


MAXIM. 


ing been known to 
the time of Moses. Besides, it makes 
a lot of smoke, and sets fire to 
the woodwork of war vessels, but— 
and there are several buts—it does not 
stand the shock of penetrating armor 
plate, being too sensitive, and it does 
not possess explosive power enough to 
break up an armor-piercing projectile 
more than to blow out the base plug, 
or at most to break the projectile into 
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several pieces; while Maximite breaks 
the same shell into many thousand 
pieces. 

The abandonment of woodwork on 
all fighting vessels, leaving nothing to 
burn, removes the last and chief rea- 
son for the advocacy of black powder 
as a bursting charge for shells. Upon 
the conclusion of the tests of Maxim- 
ite at Sandy Hook, there was no reason 
for searching further or making fur- 
ther investigations with a view to ob- 
taining something still better, because 
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plemented by what is known as the 
heat test, where a quantity of the ma- 
terial is heated and maintained for fif- 
teen minutes at an elevated tempera- 
ture in the presence of a piece of test 
paper, treated chemically in such a 
manner as to render it exceedingly 
sensitive to any products of decompo- 
sition. Maximite stood this test for 
two hours without showing any signs 
of change. The next test was to place 
a small quantity of the explosive in a 
confined space and subject it to the 


COMPRESSION OF A PROJECTILE, IN WHICH THE MAXIMITE REMAINED INACTIVE. 


there was nothing further to be de- 
sired, and no requirement which this 
explosive does not fulfill. 

The first test to which the high ex- 
plosives were submitted during these 
experiments at Sandy Hook was one 
for chemical stability—that is to say, 
keeping qualities, for, failing in this, 
any explosive would be worthless, re- 
gardless of its character in other re- 
spects. The stability test of an explo- 
sive consists in a thorough investiga- 
tion into its chemical composition, sup- 


shock of a falling weight, which is suc- 
cessively raised and dropped at vary- 
ing heights until sufficient altitude is 
reached to cause an explosion. Max- 
imite stood this test in a most remark- 
able manner, withstanding a much 
greater drop than any other high 
explosive. 

A twelve-inch forged steel armor- 
piercing projectile was then filled with 
Maximite, buried deep in sand, and ex- 
ploded with a powerful detonator. On 
sifting the sand, about 7,000 fragments 




















A 12-IN. PROJECTILE BEFORE AND AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF A CHARGE OF MAXIMITE. 


were recovered, and it is estimated that 
if all the small pieces which were lost 
or escaped attention had been secured 
and counted, there would have been at 
least 10,000. This projectile, together 
with the recovered fragments—7,000 
in number—is shown in one of the ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The next test was to fill a five-inch 
projectile with Maximite, and fire it 
without a fuse through a nickel steel 
plate, three and one-half inches in 
thickness. The shell was afterwards 
recovered intact from the butt behind 
the plate, and then buried in sand and 
exploded. Eight hundred and fifty 
fragments of the shell were recovered. 

About a dozen seven-inch projectiles 
were then filled with Maximite, armed 
with the service detonating fuse to 
effect their explosion, and fired from 
a howitzer through a wooden screen, 
the fragments going into the sea. 
All of the shells exploded on pass- 
ing the screen, and so violent was the 
detonation that a deep furrow was 
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blown in the earth under the shot and 
the effect upon the water where the 
fragments struck was like a volley of 
musketry. 

Several of these projectiles were 
then fired into a wall of masonry, pro- 
ducing the most astoundingly destruc- 
tive effects. 

Following this test, a number of 
six-pound projectiles were filled with 
Maximite in competition with a like 
number of the same shells filled with 
pure picric acid, melted and cast into 
the projectiles in the same manner as 
was the Maximite, and all were fired 
without a fuse, as this was a test for 
insensitiveness only. All of the picric 
acid projectiles exploded on impact 
without penetrating a steel plate one- 
and-a-half inches in thickness, which 
the Maximite shells passed through 
unaffected. A number of six-pound 
projectiles, similarly charged with 
Maximite, were fired into a three-inch 
Harveyized nickel steel plate. One of 
the projectiles passed through the 
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UNEXPLODED 6-POUNDERS EMBEDDED IN A 
3-1N. PLATE. 

plate, another nearly through, remain- 
ing stuck in the plate, the third about 
half way through, also remaining in 
the plate, while a fourth, on striking 
the plate, entered about half its length, 
but yielded under the impact, short- 
ened nearly two inches, swelling out at 
the sides until it burst open and the 
Maximite was forced through the 
aperture. This projectile did not stick 
in the plate, but rebounded about two 
hundred feet, striking in front of the 
gun from which it was thrown, and all 
without exploding. 

This is certainly the most remark- 
able result ever attained with any high 
explosive, and it demonstrated beyond 
peradventure that Maximite is capable 
of standing a greater shock without 
exploding than can armor-piercing 
projectiles themselves withstand. 
When we consider that this explosive 
is fifty per cent. more powerful than 
ordinary dynamite, that it is even more 
powerful than pure nitroglycerin, and 
that it will stand such treatment as 
this without being set off, no one can 
deny that there is something unusual 
about it. 

In one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions is shown the plate here referred 
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to, with the Maximite shells just stick- 
ing through, and in another of the il- 
lustrations is shown the distorted pro- 
jectile which rebounded from the plate. 

The next test was one to demon- 
strate that Maximite was sufficiently 
insensitive to stand the shock of pene- 
trating armor plate when used 
twelve-inch 


in 
armor-piercing projec- 
tiles, where the column of explosive is 
very long. One of these projectiles, 
charged with seventy pounds of Max- 
imite was fired without a fuse through 
a 7-inch Harveyized nickel steel plate 
and the projectile was recovered intact 
from the sand abutment behind the 
plate. This thickness of plate is as 
great as this particular projectile is 
made to pass through, so that the 
Maximite in a long column proved it- 
self capable of withstanding the shock 
of penetrating as thick armor plate as 
the shell was made to stand. A Har- 
veyized nickel steel plate, 534 inches in 
thickness, was then erected and sup- 
ported by a structure shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and a 12-inch 
armor-piercing projectile charged with 
70 pounds of Maximite, and armed 
with a detonating fuse, was fired at it. 


The fuse acted so as to explode the 
projectile when it was about two-thirds 
through the plate. The detonation was 
something terrific, and the plate was 
shattered to fragments, and some huge 
pieces were hurled several hundred 


feet, while the structure supporting 
this piece of armor was entirely demol- 
ished. 

The principal fragments of this plate 
were recovered, readjusted as nearly 
as possible in their original position, 
and photographed as shown elsewhere 
in this article. The violence of the ex- 
plosion was well illustrated, not only 
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A 5 3-4-IN. PLATE AND THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PROJECTILE AFTER EXPLODING. 


by the breaking up of the plate, but by 
the character of the ragged ring of 
metal about the seat of the explosion, 
also by the scoring of the intensely 
hard face of the plate by the fragments 
of the shell. 

A Harveyized nickel steel plate, 
twelve inches in thickness, and weigh- 
ing thirty tons, was then erected, and 
supported by heavy timbers, backed up 
by a huge sand butt. A 12-inch armor- 
piercing shot, containing twenty-three 
pounds of Maximite was fired through 
this plate, and recovered intact from 
the sand butt. 

Another twelve-inch armor-piercing 
shot, also containing twenty-three 
pounds of Maximite, and armed with a 
fuse, was fired at the same plate. The 
fuse acted to explode the projectile 
when about half-way through the plate. 
Although the quantity of Maximite 
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was but twenty-three pounds, the plate 
was broken into many pieces, and one 
fragment weighing several tons, was 
hurled to the top of the abutment, and 
not a piece of the plate remained stand- 
ing. 

It is difficult so to time the detonat- 
ing fuse that it will go off at exactly 
the right instant. It requires only 
about the one-thousandth of a second 
for a projectile to pass through the 
plate. The fuse used in these experi- 
ments is the invention of a government 
officer and its construction, together 
with the detonative material employed, 
is kept a secret. The fuse is a most 
remarkable one, and has been proven 
not only capable of safely resisting the 
shock of the discharge of the gun, but 
it.has been repeatedly fired through the 
heaviest plate, and when relieved of its 
striker, it successfully withstands this 
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shock without exploding. It is ob- 
viously a matter requiring nice adjust- 
ment so to time its action that it shall 
always act to explode the shell at ex- 
actly the right instant. The writer has 
designed a controlling device for fuses, 
which may be adapted to any type of 
fuse, and which will act always to ex- 
plode the projectile at exactly the right 
instant, and when it has passed through 
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Maximite at Sandy Hook were with 
the twelve-inch mortar torpedo shell. 
This shell is about five feet in length, 
and holds 143 pounds of Maximite. 
Two of these torpedo shells, each con- 
taining the above quantity of Maxim- 
ite, in a column four feet long, were 
fired from a twelve-inch sea-coast rifle, 
with a full service charge of 500 
pounds of brown prismatic gunpow- 














PLATE DESTROYED BY MAXIMITE. 


an obstruction, whether it be a two- 
inch plank or an armor-plate twelve 
inches thick. It has therefore been 
fully established that Maximite can be 
fired through the thickest armor-plate 
to explode inside a warship where it 
will produce the greatest effect, and 
that a fuse has been developed which 
will cause a detonation at exactly the 
right instant. 

The last tests that were made with 


der, developing a pressure of about 
35,000 pounds to the square inch, and 
giving a velocity of about 2,200 feet 
per second to the projectile. These 
projectiles were armed with a fuse and 
fired through sand cribs six feet in 
thickness, and faced with heavy tim- 
bers. One of the projectiles exploded 
before it was quite through the sand 
crib—the other, just as it had passed 
through. The results of the explosion 
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of both these shots were eminently sat- 
isfactory. In the first place, it broke 
all records in the quantity and length 
of column of high explosive ever fired 
from a powder gun under service con- 
ditions, while the effect of the explo- 
sion of the shells was something 
astounding. The projectile, which ex- 
ploded after it had passed the sand 
crib, excavated a deep crater in the 
earth underneath the explosion. On 
going to the scene of the explosion, a 
dead ground sparrow was found in the 
crater, and a crow, with its wing 
broken, was also lying near by. These 
birds had been struck upon the wing 
by the flying fragments and brought 
down out of the sky, the sacrifice of 
their lives illustrating admirably the 
enormous range covered by the flying 
missiles. The numerous ragged frag- 
ments, as they sped through the air, 
both in their ascent and descent, pro- 
duced a weird and ominous sound in- 
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FRAGMENTS OF A SHELL. 


deed, and the time that intervened be- 
fore these sounds ceased, told of the 
enormous height to which the pieces 
must have been hurled. As one of the 
private soldiers who was present face- 
tiously put it, “the fragments seemed 
to be coming down for about half a 
day.”’ 

The great naval powers have been 
putting their trust in the steel wall 
which they have placed about ponder- 
ous battleships. The enormous cost, 
coupled with the desire that they 
should prove invincible and invulner- 
able has been the father to the belief 
that they were so, while vast vested 
interests which will be sadly injured 
by their abandonment for a more prac- 
tical type of fighting craft have stood 
ready to strike down any innovation 
which might promise to surmount the 
barrier afforded by these costly and 
unwieldly structures. So long as armor 
could be penetrated with only solid 


®. shot, or at most with projectiles carry- 


A SHATTERED SHELL IN WHICH THE MAXIMITEF 
REMAINED INACTIVE. 


ing no explosive charge whatever, the 
modern battleship was well adapted to 
face the most powerful guns. Now, 
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however, when armor-piercing projec- 
tiles, charged with a high explosive, 
can be sent through the thickest and 
hardest tempered steel plate, to ex- 
plode within the very vitals of the bat- 
tleship, the matter wears another as- 
pect. 

It is not enough to foresee that the 
present type of heavy armored battle- 
ship must soon become obsolete, but it 
concerns us to look a little more deeply 
into the future, and attempt to fore- 
view the coming navy and witness 
what wil! be the probable successor of 
the battleship. No man can have pro- 
phetic power beyond what is based on 
his knowledge of past events and pres- 
ent developments and their tendencies. 
Taking these developments as they 
now stand, what are their tendencies? 
To-day, the battleship is, by all odds, 
the arm on which most reliance is 
placed. Torpedo boats of all kinds, 
inclusive of torpedo-boat destroyers 
and submarine boats, are but satellites 
which revolve about the huge ironclad 
monster. All these have been de- 
veloped for the purpose of either at- 
tacking or defending the great steel- 
ribbed Leviathan. 

The ordinary torpedo-boat and tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers are constructed 
on principles the exact opposite of 
those on which the battleship is built. 
In the battleship speed and mobility 
are sacrificed for armored protection 
and for size, to give the necessary dis- 
placement to float the armor and the 
armament. In the torpedo-boat and 
torpedo-boat destroyer, all attempt at 
protection is sacrificed for speed and 
mobility, but the range of the automo- 
bile torpedo is so short that the tor- 
pedo boat must run right through the 
zone of fire of the battleship in order 
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to get near enough to bring the tor- 
pedoes within range, and no amount of 
speed and mobility possible of attain- 
ment can prevent the torpedo boat 
from being completely riddled by the 
quick-firing guns of the battleship 
when attacking in daylight, unless a 
large number attack at once and seek 
safety in their very numbers and the 
consequent dispersion of the fire of the 
battleship, exactly in the same manner 
that troops do when rushing upon a 
fortification. The large number of tor- 
pedo boats which can be constructed 
for the cost of one battleship evidently 
places the advantage with the torpedo 
boats. 

The submarine boat has reached 
such a degree of perfection and has be- 
come such a menace to the battleship 
that no fleet of these ironsides could 
now approach a hostile port without 
the almost certain destruction of some 
of their number by these submarine 
terrors. It is obvious, however, that 
there is room for much improvement 
in the present form of submarine boat, 
and these improvements will come on 
the lines of increased speed and in- 
creased rapidity and facility in diving 
or in assuming a submerged or semi- 
submerged position, and of again 
emerging above the water. 

A torpedo boat should be con- 
structed so as to be adapted to travel 
upon the surface of the water at a very 
high speed under normal conditions, 
exactly as the ordinary torpedo boats 
now do, and when going into action, it 
should assume a semi-submerged posi- 
tion. It is doubtful if a fully sub- 
merged position is necessary, as the 
above water portion need not be a vital 
part of the boat and need not be con- 
spicuous as a target when attacking a 
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battleship at full speed. It would be 
almost impossible to hit such an object 
with the heavier guns, and the lookout 
tower of the torpedo boat could be 
made of sufficient armored strength to 
resist the shots of from one to three 
pounders. 

The writer believes that the real suc- 
cessor of the battleship, and the most 
formidable war vessel of the future 
will be one of sufficient size to afford 
the necessary fuel capacity for a long 
voyage and provided with engines and 
boilers of such dimensions as to give it 
a very high speed. It will not, however, 
even approach the battleship in size or 
cost. It will be practically unarmored, 
with the exception of a turret or tur- 
rets carrying quick-firing guns and 
aerial torpedo throwers. These turrets 
will have armor only thick enough to 
resist quick-firing guns. The main 
protection will consist in its ability to 
assume a semi-submerged position 
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when going into action, so that nothing 
will appear above the surface of the 
water except the turrets and a super- 
structure for flotation purposes only, 
and which may be entirely shot away 
without vitally injuring the vessel. 
The function of this vessel will be the 
destruction of other vessels of its kind 
and of coast fortifications. It will carry 
a powerful armament of automobile 
torpedoes, charged with Maximite. It 
will be impossible to prevent the de- 
struction of the coming war vessels, 
and, as a consequence, they will be 
made relatively inexpensive as com- 
pared with the present heavy battle- 
ship, and their mission will be to de- 
stroy as much as possible while them- 
selves being destroyed. Sea-fighting 
of the future will be done in skirmish- 
ing order, the same as troops now fight 
on land, and there will be much recon- 
noitring and long range duelling. 


September. 


By Charles Hanson Towne, 


OW at the grave of Summer stands 
A priest, in purple vestments stoled, 
And through the hills, his lifted hands, 
There runs a rosary of gold. 





T cannot be otherwise than flatter- 
ing to an old sailor that his views 
on international yacht racing 
should be asked for, especially 

when yachting experts who wield pro- 
lific and fluent pens are so plentiful. 
My readers must pardon whatever 
crudeness in style they may come 
across; they should bear in mind that 
I am out of my element when dabbling 
in the inkpot and that the tarpot and 
the tiller are much more in my line. 
What I have to say is practical rather 
than theoretical. 

First of all, I should like to indulge 
in a modest growl against the critics 
of the superb racing machines, which 
in recent years have fought for the 
mastery of the sea. I am willing to 
grant that their lives are short; that 


when they have fulfilled their mission, 
they are useless as cruisers; and that 
their deep draught unfits them for 


pleasure sailing on Long Island 
Sound. In a word, I will gladly con- 
cede every argument that has been ar- 
rayed against their usefulness for 
aught except cup challenging or cup 
defending. There is only one other 
sport that compares with yacht racing, 
and that is the turf. Did you ever hear 
a sportsman regret that the winner of 
the foremost battles of the turf, after 
his career as a thoroughbred was over, 
could not be made available for the 
shafts of a farmer’s wagon or suitable 
to draw a plough through a field? Or 
that the light and gracefully built 
King or Queen of the trotters in old 
age: could not become a dray horse? 
47 
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These critics condemn the go-foot- 
ers not only on account of their use- 
lessness after seasons of racing, but al- 
so because of their enormous cost. 
Against this it may plausibly be urged 
that the expense of building and run- 
ning them comes not out of the pock- 
ets of the critics and therefore con- 
cerns them not at all. 
wealthy men on both sides of the At- 
lantic are willing to bear the financial 
burden of these great races and afford 
such grand spectacular pageants to a 
maritime people, why should critics 
growl? 

But to come back to the starting 
line, I think I am safe in saying that 
the contests for the America’s Cup 
have proved the marked superiority of 
the American yacht over all comers, 
and yet the stock argument of the 
British authorities that the two types 
have converged until there is little or 
no difference between them is approx- 
imately true. This is due to the faculty 
our opponents across the sea have of 
appreciating a good thing when it is 
presented to them. This is no vain- 
glorious boast, but simple truth, as I 
shall endeavor to prove. 

The reasons why the Yankee yacht 
has always won every contest for the 
America’s Cup are four. Briefly stat- 
ed, they may be summarized thus: 

First, because of the audacity of her 
design. 

Second, superior mechanical skill in 
her construction. 

Third, more effective spar plan, sail 
plan, and rig. 

Fourth, the thorough manner in 
which she has been tuned up for rac- 
ing and her crew drilled and disci- 
plined. 

These are, in my opinion, the causes 
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which have resulted in the perennial 
defeat of John Bull. These arguments 
I shall endeavor to present 1n as logi- 
cala manner asl can. If I fail to con- 
vince, it will be because of my own 
lack of ability to perform mv task and 
not because my case lacks strength. 

The schooner America was the first 
representative yacht from the United 
States to sail an international race. 
She was a bold and original departure 
from the usual type of pleasure craft 
at that time prevalent in America and 
Great Britain. Her powerful mid- 
section, the high bilge with the quick 
and easy turn, the beautiful curves of 
her buttock lines, and her clear run, 
gave her not only unusual stability but 
also rare speed. Her hull was a mar- 
vel; after her phenomenal racing ex- 
perience at Cowes in 1851, the English 
builders tried to imitate her with but 
small success. In attempting to repro- 
duce her long, graceful, and exquisite 
hollow bow (which they wrongfully 
imagined was the sole secret of her 
speed) they built a number of abor- 
tions and “contraptions,” which were 
woefully disappointing. 

The well cut and admirably fitting 
sails of the America were as great a 
revelation to our British cousins as the 
shape of her under-body. Made of a 
machine-spun cotton duck, the staysail, 
foresail, and mainsail being laced to 
their booms, they set well and had the 
proper flatness. In marked contrast 
with the baggy sails sported by the 
British yachts, which were made of 
hand-made flax, they permitted the 
Yankee boat to lie close to the wind 
and sail faster. Every inch of duck 
pulled. When once hoisted, the sails 
stayed set. Aboard the fleet of yachts 
which the America outsailed at Cowes. 
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men were kept busy drenching with 
water the luffs of their slouching, 
loose-footed mainsails and ill-cut head- 
sails to give them the semblance of 
flatness. The British were not so quick 
to imitate the .4merica’s canvas as they 
were in their vain efforts to reproduce 
her hull, but to-day every English 
racer has sails of cotton duck and all 
mainsails are laced to the booms—the 
sincerest kind of flattery to two ster- 
ling American “institutions”! It is 
only fair to add that no fault can now 
be found with the 
set of the English 
sails. 

The yarn of the 
actual race for the 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron Cup, 
valued at $500, has 
been told so often 
and at the slight- 
est provocation, 
that it would be 
unfair to repeat it 
at length. Some 
leading character- 
istics of the con- 
test deserve com- 
ment. The race was the 
Isle of Wight. It is a course to 
be dreaded by those possessing no 
local knowledge. A man well ac- 
quainted with the tides and the tricks 
of the wind, though his boat be slow, 
can usually beat a stranger, no matter 
how smart that strange craft may be. 
Commodore Stevens was ignorant of 
the course, while Dick Brown, his 
sturdy sailing master, was enjoying 
his first visit to the 
So far as experience in these 
waters was concerned, all hands on the 
Yankee craft were novices. 


CAPTAIN 


around 


3ritish yacnting 
centre. 


** HANK ”’ HAFPF. 


It must be remembered that the 
fourteen yachts which the America 
was sailing against were all keen com- 
petitors. The start was from anchor 
and the Yankee was slow to get under 
way, but in spite of the blanketting and 
the sea-jockeying she encountered, she 
worked her way to the van of the 
fleet. An incident occurred off San- 
down Bay which demonstrated the 
smartness of her crew. A squall struck 
her and knocked off the flying jib 
boom. Ina jiffy the wreck was cleared 
away. Such light- 
ning-like work was 
new to the Brit- 
ishers. Off Vent- 
nor, the America 
was a mile in the 
lead. In all the 
subsequent experi- 
ences of the day, 
calms, squalls, fog, 
running, reaching, 
and windward 
work, the New 
York boat kept 
ahead. Her big- 
gest opponent was 
the Arilliant, a 
three-masted schooner of 392 tons. 
Her length and big sail spread availed 
her nothing. W. J. Weld’s great cut- 
ter Alarm, measuring 193 tons to the 
America’s 170, was powerless to re- 
trieve the fortune of the day. The 
America completed the course, beating 
the whole fleet, at 8:34 Pp. M., the cut- 
ter Aurora, the second boat in, finish- 
ing at 8:58 Pp. M. 

One convincing circumstance which 
goes to show how well the America 
was handled, may be mentioned. Her 
owners sold her to Lord de Blaquiere, 
and under an English sailing master 
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and crew, her racing career was igno- 
minious. However, on her return to 
this country many years later, the 
splendid old boat proved that she had 
not lost her speed, but that John Bull 
did not know how to sail her. 

The superior model of the America 
over the apple-bowed craft of England 
in 1851—three or four beams to length 
—when combined with the well sitting 
and well setting Yankee sails, did the 
business. 

The smart handling, as exemplified 
in clearing away the wreck of the fly- 
ing jib boom, in setting and trimming 
sails to the exigencies of the various 
moods of the wind on the eventful day 
of the race was, of course, an impor- 
tant element. Skill in design, in con- 
struction of hull and spars, in cut of 
canvas, and the superior seamanship 
of the yacht’s company were the potent 
factors that gained the victory. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, an English 
yachtsman of eminence and experi- 
ence, was asked to write the introduc- 
tion to the volume on yachting in the 
Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes. He writes of the schooner 
America on page 12, Vol. I: “I remem- 
ber the first time the America sailed at 
Cowes, in 1851. I could not believe 
my eyes. It was blowing a stiff breeze, 
and whilst all the other schooners 
were laying over ten or twelve de- 
grees, she was sailing perfectly up- 
right and going five knots to their 
four. It was a revelation. ‘How does 
she do it?’ was in everybody’s mouth.” 


It would be hard to give a typical 
example of a representative British 


There was in fact no 
type. Various builders 
turned out boats to suit themselves. 


yacht in 1851. 
recognized 


Big boats were sailed against little 
boats with no time allowance what- 
ever; of course, the big craft won. 
This state of affairs prevailed until 
1854, when the British woke up and 
instituted a new system of measure- 
ment and also of time allowance. Per- 
haps the performance of the America 
was not without its influence! 

The Royal Squadron Cup which the 
America won, was presented in 1857 
by the owners of the famous schooner 
to the New York Yacht Club as a per- 
petual international challenge trophy 
for the encouragement and greater 
glory of the sport. Every foreign 
yacht club of standing was informed 
of this circumstance by means of a 
circular, but so hopeless did the chance 
of winning back the cup appear to the 
British, that thirteen years elapsed be- 
fore any effort was made in that direc- 
tion. 

In 1867 the Messrs. Poillon, of 
South Brooklyn, built the schooner 
Sappho on speculation. The fine pas- 
sage of fourteen days from Néw York 
to Falmouth induced the skipper of the 
Sappho to race her. He entered her 
for a race around the Isle of Wight 
and the Cambria beat her by nearly an 
hour and a half. Sappho was at that 
time considered our fastest schooner, 
and the victory of the Cambria caused 
her owner to feel confident that the 
Cup was his to win back. His chal- 
lenge followed, and in 1870 he sailed 
against seventeen schooners of the 
New York Yacht Club, coming in 
tenth and being beaten by the little 
schooner Magic by 39 minutes 12.7 
seconds. Rather unsportsmanlike, it 
may be urged, to enter a fleet of seven- 
teen against a single challenger, and 
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to-day it appears unfair, but it should 
be borne in mind that it was the cus- 
tom which then prevailed, and that the 
schooner America, when she won the 
Cup, sailed against fourteen schooners 
and cutters and beat them all. 

The Magic was a wonder. Built in 
1857 in Philadelphia by Byerly & Son, 
she was a centreboard “skimming 
dish” 91 feet over all, 78.11 feet on the 
waterline, with a beam of 20.9 feet and 
a draught with centreboard housed of 
6.3 feet. The history of the New York 
Yacht Club abounds with her victories. 
She was excellent at beating to wind- 
ward. With sheets free, she could sail 
faster than many boats of twice her 
length. On the occasion of her race 
against the Cambria, the weather just 
suited her—a good southeasterly sail- 
ing breeze and smooth water. The fea- 
ture of the day was that the Magic 
under the conditions that prevailed, 
beat much bigger schooners, such as 
the /dler, Dauntless, Fleetwing, Made- 
line, etc. America, the winner of the 
Cup, was sailed by man-of-wars men 
under the command of a naval officer. 
She beat the Cambria 13 minutes 47 
seconds. The Cambria was tenth in 
the fleet, which shows that there were 
nine schooners faster than she. It was 
not deemed necessary to build a boat 
especially to meet her. This opinion 
was well borne out, for the old craft 
competed with her successfully. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. The Cambria 
was a good ocean cruiser. As a racer 
she was outclassed. Again Yankee 
genius enabled us to retain the trophy. 
The only regret was that an abler ves- 
sel to tackle was not sent across the 
sea. 

Nothing daunted, Mr. 


Ashbury 


built the Livonia, an inferior craft to 
the Cambria, and sailed for the Cup 
again in 1871. The New York Yacht 
Club arranged to enter only one yacht 
against the Livonia, but reserved the 
right to name their champion on the 
morning of each race. This was an 
artful move, for in the event of a 
hard blow, they would name a heavy 
weather craft, and in a gentle breeze 
they would select a boat that was swift 
in light airs. Five races were sailed. 
The schooner Columbia won the first 
two. In the third race, the Columbia 
was disabled and Livonia won by 15 
minutes 10 seconds. Sappho won the 
fourth and fifth races. Thus ended 
Mr. Ashbury’s final challenge. 

The generai verdict was that pretty 
nearly any schooner in the fleet of the 
New York Yacht Club would have 
been good enough to meet the Livonia. 
The American boats, except when the 
Columbia was disabled, were handled 
more smartly than Mr. Ashbury’s 
yacht. On this occasion, Columbia’s 
regular skipper had met with an acci- 
dent and was not in charge. Mr. 
Franklin Osgood, her owner, was also 
unable to sail on the boat, hence the 
probable cause of this mishap. 

The schooner Columbia was built in 
1871 at Chester, Pa. A centreboard 
craft of 107.11 feet over all, 96 feet on 
the waterline, with 25 feet beam and 
8.3 feet depth, under the ownership of 
Mr. Franklin Osgood, she sailed some 
admirable races. There was not a 
single point of sailing in which she did 
not surpass the challenger. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the centreboard type of that 
period had the advantage over the 
coarse and crude keel boats turned out 
by the British. With the “board” 
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down, they had a grip on the water 
that the keel yachts could not ap- 
proach. and while the Livonia was 
drifting to leeward the Columbia was 
eating her way out to windward in re- 
markable fashion. When it came to a 
reach or a run with the “board” hoist- 
ed up, the centreboard yacht slipped 
much faster through the water than 
her British opponent. Yankee mus- 
lin also told, and the nimbleness of 
Yankee sailors was not without good 
effect. 

Mr. Ashbury could not claim that 
either in 1870 or in 1871 he was beaten 
by an unseaworthy centreboard racing 
machine that could not cross the At- 
lantic, for both the America and the 
Dauntless, ocean cruisers of renown, 
beat the Cambria in 1870 (though both 
were beaten by the Magic) and in 
1871, the Sappho, a deep water craft 
of famous history, forced him to lower 
his colors. These incidents are inter- 
esting features of the story of the 
America’s Cup. They show that with 
the shallow kind of craft as well as the 
deeper variety, America has always 
been victorious. Of course, the Brit- 
ish clamor concerning the unsea- 
worthiness of the centreboard type is 
vain and fatuous. Our centreboard 
schooners carry coal along the Atlantic 
coast in winter, while the famous Vig- 
ilant crossed the Atlantic in almost rec- 
ord time. 

The challenges of the Canadian 
yachts, the schooners Countess of Duf- 
ferin and the sloop Atlanta in 1876 and 
1881 respectively, call for no comment, 
the challenging vessels being van- 
quished with ease by the schooner 
Madeleine and the sloop Mischief. 
neither of which was built for a cup 
defender. This must not be viewed in 


the light of any disparagement of 
Canadian pluck or enterprise. As a 
matter of fact, the Canadian boats 
were quite as good as the Cambria and 
Livonia. 

Meanwhile, the British had made 
great advances in yacht designing, in 
construction, and also in sail making. 
The long, deep, and lofty craft turned 
out to cheat the rule which heavily 
penalized beam, sailed like witches. 
They were “diving bells” from Jack 
Tar’s point of view, but their shape 
made them easy to drive through the 
water. In a strong breeze, like dol- 
phins, they came to the surface to blow 
at stated intervals, but although they 
were very wet craft they were quite 
seaworthy, making trips to the Med- 
iterranean and laughing at that Devil’s 
Caldron, the Bay of Biscay. One of 
them, a little Scotch cutter, called The 
Madge, came across on the deck of 
an ocean steamship in 1881, and played 
great havoc with our “skimming 
dishes” and “splashers.” She created 
in this country what has been termed 
the “cutter craze,” now happily obso- 
lete. Her performance and that of her 
imported sisters. as well as a number 
of the same kind built here, again 
made the English indulge in the vis- 
ionary recapture of the America’s 
Cup, so Sir Richard Sutton built the 
Genesta, a cutter of pronounced type, 
go feet long over all, 81 feet on the wa- 
ter line, 15 feet beam with 13 feet 6 
inches draught of water. 

Here was a formidable challenger 
that had achieved wonders in her first 
racing season of 1884, but once more 
Yankee genius was on deck with a new 
and original design to knock out the 
British knife board. His name was 
Edward Burgess, and he hailed from 
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Boston. Mr. Burgess designed the 
Puritan, a craft as bold, as novel, and 
as daring as the schooner America her- 
self, though there is little doubt that 
the Priscilla, built at the same time, 
could have safely defended the cup, 
had there been no Puritan. To the 
beam of the representative Yankee 
sloop which gives her so much initial 
stability and sail-carrying power, Mr. 
Burgess added outside lead. Not con- 
tent with this, he cut a slot in the keel, 
through which a centreboard of the 
usual proportion worked. The Puri- 
tan was the first boat that was ever 
fitted with a lead keel and a centre- 
board, and for the skillful and success- 
ful adaptation of these two powerful 
factors the fame of Mr. Burgess will 
endure in the annals of eminent naval 
architects. Prophets of evil at home 
and abroad predicted dire failure. They 
declared that the lead keel would drop 
off in the first tumble of a sea that the 
yacht encountered. It is always un- 
safe to prophesy, as the critics of the 
Puritan will perhaps at this late date 
admit, for the saucy craft is very much 
alive to-day, staunch and fit as a fiddle. 
Many a gallant and heavy thresh to 
windward has she boldly accomplished. 
Incidentally, she fulfilled the object for 
which she was built, killed the cutter 
“craze” by beating the Genesta in fair 
weather and foul, and was the fore- 
runner of the Mayfower, which beat 
the Galatea in 1886, and of the Volun- 
teer, which defeated the Thistle in 
1887, and of a fleet of sloops and 
schooners fast and able, which still re- 
main a tribute to the memory and 
genius of Edward Burgess. 

The Thistle was Mr. C. L. Watson’s 
maiden effort at capturing the cup. 
The Yacht Racing Association of 


Great Britain, disgusted at the disap- 
pointing doings of the long and nar- 
row-beamed cutters Genesta and Gal- 
atea in American waters, took the ban 
off beam, taking only length on the 
water-line and sail. Thus the Thistle 
came out with a beam of a little more 
than 30 feet—five feet more than Gal- 
atea’s. But Mr. Watson blundered 
badly in designing this boat, as he has 
admitted in print. He cut her away 
too much forward, and not having 
enough lateral plane, she sagged off to 
leeward, while the Volunteer fetched 
where she pointed, beating the Thistle 
on a whole sail breeze on the occasion 
of their second race, by 11 minutes 48 
In the beat to windward of 
20 miles, she rounded the weather 
mark 14 minutes ahead of the Scotch 
craft. The Thistle could run quite fast, 
but working to windward is the true 
test of a yacht. 

After the third Burgess victory, 4 
long interval elapsed before the British 
mustered up courage enough to issue 
another challenge. Successive and sig- 
nal defeats are so very disheartening. 
In 1891 vachting received a severe 
blow in the death of Mr. Edward Bur- 
gess, but meanwhile a new wizard 
made his appearance—Mr. Nat Her- 
reshoff, designer of the celebrated 
Shadow, a remarkably fast sloop, 37 
feet over all, launched in 1872, and the 
46-footer Gloriana, the prototype of the 
modern cup defenders and cup chal- 
lengers. She was a keel craft, and al- 
though only 45 feet 3 inches on the wa- 
ter-line, over all she measured 70 feet. 
The extraordinary length of her over- 
hangs was not her chief feature. The 
fulness of the bilge was continued 
to the extremity of both bow and stern, 
and when heeled to a commanding 


seconds. 
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breeze she wonderfully increased her 
waterline length and consequently her 
speed; the lines of the hull emersed 
when the boat was on an even keel, be- 
ing long and easy. Her spoon-like 
bow was sneered at and jeered at, but 
it had the most effective quality of en- 
tering the water with but little fuss. 
Like the Puritan, the advent of the 
Gloriana evoked ridicule. The critics 
sang a different tune when she sailed 
her first race. She showed abnormal! 
sail-carrying power. She won eight 
first prizes in eight starts during her 
first season, and revolutionized yacht 
designing here and abroad. The Glor- 
iana had her imitators in Great Brit- 
ain, and the form of this Herreshoff 
marvel was copied with more or less 
success. In 1891, Nat Herreshoff in- 
vented the fin keel. He sent two little 


specimens of this type, the Wee Winn 


and the Wenona, to England. Wen- 
ona, out of twenty starts, won seven- 
teen first, two second, and one third 
prize. The Wee Winn carried off 
twenty first and one second prize out 
of twenty-one starts. Here was food 
for thought. The British tried to com- 
bine the good qualities of both the 
Gloriana and the fin keel. The Val- 
kyrie, Lord Dunraven’s cup challenger 
of 1893, was a clever adaptation by 
Mr. Watson of the remarkable qual- 
ities of both types. 

It was deemed advisable to meet the 
Valkyrie with a centreboard craft, and 
the Vigilant, the ablest, fastest, and 
most seaworthy €xample of the centre- 
board type, had no difficulty in defeat- 
ing the British champion. The Vig- 
ilant, with centreboard down, has 
plenty of lateral plane to spare. At 
beating to windward she is excellent. 

Lord Dunraven’s second challenge 


with another Valkyrie induced Mr. 
Herreshoff to play a practical joke on 
Mr. Watson, who had designed the 
new boat in the steadfast belief that he 
would be confronted with an improved 
centreboard craft of the general type 
of the Vigilant. Much to his surprise 
the Defender proved to have a keel. 
Herreshoff met Watson on his own 
field and vanquished him. He gave 
his Defender less beam than the Val- 
kyrie; he also gave her an underbody 
of rare beauty with a fineness of form 
hitherto unsurpassed in any racing 
yacht ever built. It is unnecessary to 
make any comment on Lord Dun- 
raven’s methods or the subsequent 
semi-judicial inquiry held by the New 
York Yacht Club, in which the honor 
of all connected with the Defender was 
splendidly vindicated. 

The Columbia is a further develop- 
ment of the Defender. Mr. Fife’s 
Shamrock I., able though she is, has 
not the refinement of form necessary 
for the most perfect work. As for the 
Constitution, she will, in all probabil- 
ity prove fast enough for the work 
cut out for her to do. 

Perhaps I may be permitted the re- 
mark that the only “legs” in any con- 
test yet waged for the cup were won 
by accident. The Livonia was victo- 
rious by a fluke when the Columbia 
was disabled in a squall. Valkyrie III. 
came in ahead by a narrow margin of 
less than a minute after running into 
the Defender and carrying away her 
topmast backstay. 

The lightening of weight aloft has 
been the cause of many accidents. For 
instance, the Defender’s gaff carried 
away just when the Goelet Cup of 1895 
seemed within her grasp. The Vig- 
ilant, far astern, overhauled her op- 
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ponent and captured tne trophy, to the 
great chagrin of all hands aboard the 
Defender. The Columbia's steel lower 
mast collapsed during a trial spin off 
Newport under circumstances very 
similar to those which caused a like 
mishap to the Constitution. All re- 
member how Shamrock I. lost her top- 
amast when racing against the Colum- 
bia, and the dismasting of Shamrock 
JI. with the King of England on deck 
was quite a dramatic event. 

1 tis perhaps worth recalling that the 
first big sloop to fly the burgee of the 
New York Yacht Club was dismasted 
in a squall off Hoboken in June, 1848. 
The craft was the wonderful Maria, 
Commodore John C. Stevens’ flagship, 
which at that time, before she was 
lengthened, was about 92 feet on deck. 
The’ masthead snapped short off and 


a big chunk narrowly missed the stew- 
ard and his wife, who were making 
chowder in the galley for a party of 
forty guests who were all on deck at 


the time. There seems always to be a 
little cherub aloft who looks after poor 
Jack and his shipmates when spars 
topple and fall and the air is full of 
flying blocks and splinters. In these 
accidents the people aboard generally 
escape injury, and this to the marvel 
of all beholders. 

I mention the dismasting of the 
Maria for the benefit of certain “old 
timers,” who are under the delusion 
that such catastrophes never occurred 
to the grand boats of bygone days, but 
are possible only to the modern racing 
machines. 

Victory comes generally to the 
smartest yacht, if well handled. The 
ablest ship’s company cannot guard 
against dismasting. The spars and 
rigging are supplied by the builder. All 


that the crew can do is to keep the 
standing rigging, and the running gear 
and the sails, in perfect order. For 
this work, none can beat the native 
American sailor, no matter whether he 
hails from Maine, Cape Cod, Long 
Island, or New Jersey. Locality has 
no influence on a seaman’s capacity. A 
man born of foreign parents in this 
country, no matter how stupid they 
may be, seems to defy the laws of 
heredity. There is something in the 
spirit of American freedom and en- 
ergy that smartens him up. After a 
few weeks of licking into shape, the 
American coasting seaman becomes 
as alert and skillful in his work on a 
yacht as a foreigner who has served 
all his life in pleasure craft alone. 

The success which America has met 
in cup defending has been due largely 
to the manner in which the crews have 
been drilled. For shifting balloon sails 
smartly and for quickness of move- 
ment about the decks when a mark is 
being rounded, the Yankee sailor can- 
not be surpassed. The personnel of a 
yacht’s company is of the highest con- 
sequence, if cups are to be captured. 

To sum up, it is my conviction that 
victory will again be ours, and that it 
will be owing to the superiority of 
model, the greater ingenuity displayed 
in rig, the larger pulling power of 
sails; and last, not least, the greater 
ability of the Yankee yacht sailors 

Yachtsmen admire the pluck, the 
generosity, and the even temper of Sir 
Thomas. Since Lieutenant Henn 
there has not been so sportsmanlike 
or so gentle an opponent. Should he 
prove victorious we shall surrender the 
old trophy with less reluctance to him 
than to any other man who ever chal- 
lenged. 





Gordon’s Daughter 


By Frances Wilson. 


AD anyone suggested to Paul 

Gordon on his wedding day 

that it is when Fate gives 

us what we ask that we 

should beware of her, he would have 

scoffed at the idea. Had some cynical 

person gone further and insinuated 

that possibly five years of life with the 

lithe creature who stood beside him, 

looking so gracious and tender in her 

bridal robes, would change his eager 

confidence in life into bitter distrust, 

his resentment would probably have 
taken a more active form. 

She was a charming bride, with her 
masses of shining brown hair, deli- 
cate features and slender grace, and 
Gordon felt very solemn and humble 
as he looked down upon her. His 
vision suddenly became indistinct and 
no more fervent prayer ever went up 
from a full heart than ascended from 
his as he knelt at the chancel rail beside 
her, lifting his heart dumbly to his 
Maker. 

In a sort of beatified vision he saw 
their life together stretching away 
from the little West Newton church— 
going on and on like a long, sunny, 
peaceful road until it was lost in a 
happy blur. With the inspiration of 
her presence forever beside him, he 
would live up to his best—he would 
achieve great things! 

Matrimony shatters a good many il- 
lusions. Five years from his wedding 
day, the genial, great-hearted Gordon 
was a disappointed, cynical man whose 


attitude towards his wife was one of 
contemptuous toleration, though he was 
not without a certain grim apprecia- 
tion of the humor of his destiny. 

Sometimes in the solitude of his 
library he indulged in a hard, mirth- 
less laugh as he thought of the 
difference between his dreams and the 
reality. He was a rising man in his 
profession—that part of his dreams, at 
least, had come true—but there was no 
heart-to-heart companion to share the 
delights of achievement with him, to 
spur him on when he was weary and 
disillusioned. 

And yet, he had married a girl whom 
any man might have been proud to 
win. It was the instance of The Ugly 
Duckling—reversed! Helen Stuart 
was not only beautiful, but there was a 
certain spirituelle quality about her 
beauty which touched the imagination. 
At a time when a college training for 
women was thought to be scarcely a 
desirable thing, she had taught school 
and taken herself through college, as 
her father refused to listen to any such 
nonsense. 

How Gordon had gloried in her in- 
tellect and energy. Other girls might 
be as fair as she, but where was there 
one who combined beauty, grace and 
intellect with so much womanly 
charm? In the days of their courtship 
they had planned to study together, 
and it had never struck him that it was 
simply his enthusiasm which had car- 
ried her along—that the plans were 
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more his than hers. She was to keep 
him in touch with literature, to keep 
him from growing one-sided mentally, 
as professional men are apt to do. 

And indeed, they had made a begin- 
ning, as a very respectable display of 
French and German books which lined 
the library shelves—to which Gordon’s 
eyes sometimes turned with a bitter 
sneer—attested. Then imperceptibly 
some inherited languor of the little 
bride’s, which had until then lain dor- 
mant, began to assert itself. She never 
openly opposed his wishes, but there 
was always some excellent excuse for 
putting off the work they had planned 
to do together. The first year of their 


married life passed and Gordon began 
to realize that he was pursuing a will- 
o’-the-wisp—realized it with a dull 
pain, a deep, inward hurt which rank- 


led the more that it was hidden be- 
neath a calm manner. 

He did not confide his plans to her 
now, for he had discovered that it only 
wearied her, though she listened to him 
in a patient, uncomplaining way. 
Then hope awakened once more in his 
heart. It would all be different when 
the baby came! He took all the blame 
for the sordid failure of their married 
life upon himself. He was a brute and 
he rated himself soundly for the irrita- 
tion that had grown up in his breast 
against her. 

The baby, of course, would be a boy. 
In the indomitable strength of his de- 
sire he never once doubted that—never 
admitted the possibility that it could be 

“otherwise. He was happy once more 
and has imagination ran away with 
him. Long before the little stranger 
appeared, he had gone with him step 
by step through his babyhood, bought 
him a pony and taught him to ride and 


shared all his boyish joys and sorrows. 
He even went further and fancied him 
a great lad to whom his heart went 
out with a mighty tenderness as he 
pointed out to him his own mistakes 
and tried to shield him from similar 
ones. And then came the stupefying 
intelligence that his child was a girl! 

At this new disappointment, a wild, 
unreasoning bitterness against mother 
and child surged through him. His 
heart-hunger was turned back upon 
itself once more. He was one of 
those pronounced masculine creatures 
to whom the society of his own 
sex is indispensable. He had had 
one desolating glimpse of how di- 
vine a thing the companionship of 
woman may be—one glimpse which 
had vanished and left him lonely for- 
evermore. It was this great, aching 
emptiness in his life that the boy was 
to fill. 

Wrath and repulsion filled his soul 
as he thought of the woman creature 
who could prove so alluring and so 
delusive! 

“A girl!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“What use have I fora girl! She will 
grow up and gossip and flirt and”—in 
the wild turmoil of his disappointment 
he said it aloud with brutal emphasis— 
“disappoint some other man as her 
mother has disappointed me!” 

From that time, Gordon was a 
changed man. He devoted himself 
with restless ardor to his profession, 
treated his wife with open disdain and 
did not scruple to show his scorn for 
the pettiness of her interests. Her 
time was pretty evenly divided be- 
tween shopping and watching the oc- 
cupants of the opposite houses with a 
morbid curiosity about their goings 
and comings. 
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Poor little Mrs. Gordon! Through 
some fatal inheritance a sudden numb- 
ness fell upon her higher nature with 
marriage. As Mrs. Gordon, she felt 
that all reason for strenuousness was 
removed. The exquisite, soulful qual- 
ity of her beauty gradually disap- 
peared, leaving a pretty woman with a 
face whose plumpness was rapidly be- 
coming fat and whose calmness would 
soon be called phlegmatic. 

Mindful of her vow to love, honor 
and obey, she grew daily more punc- 
tilious about details as she neglected 
essentials. It was all nonsense now 
that they were married—that idea of 
Paul’s about her studying! She would 
not, could not, study and read, but she 
bore his taunts in silence and to do her 
justice, really thought him the finest 
man in the world and was convinced 
that it was his right to be disagreeable 
to her if he chose. 

She would not study German or 
keep up her music, but she never failed 
to see that his linen was laid out and 
that the buttons were in his cuffs. She 
always ordered dinner with direct ref- 
erence to his tastes and never com- 
plained if it was kept waiting until cold 
—though the cook usually made up for 
the forbearance of her mistress in this 
matter. 

Her very humility increased his bit- 
terness toward her. She was so will- 
ing to do everything for him, except 
the one thing that he cared for! Her 
mild, obtuse manner maddened him at 
times until he could have struck her. 
But being a gentleman, he said cutting 
things instead, which she heard in si- 
lence, and resented only by an occa- 
sional flush. 

As the years went by, they saw less 
and less of each other. Gordon usually 


ate his meals in silence and excused 
himself as soon as he had finished. But 
his wife never complained. There were 
times when he looked at her with 
the savage desire to rise and slay 
burning in his heart, she put him so 
deeply in the wrong. An observer, 
he knew, would have said, “What a 
brute of a man Gordon is and what a 
sweet little wife he has!” There were 
grim lines about his mouth which 
marked the hours that he had spent 
musing upon the power of sweet little 
women to wreck a man’s faith and 
hope! 

No other child came to them, and the 
offending daughter flourished and ex- 
panded into a full-fledged young lady 
before he had ceased to regard 
her as an interloper. She had been 
kept out of his way as much as possible 
and regarded him with a mixture of 
awe and pride, for middle-age had 
brought him an added brusqueness of 
manner and something very like fame 
in his profession, while it had returned 
to Mrs. Gordon in flesh whatever it 
had filched from her in spirit. 

There was too much abstract justice 
in Gordon’s make-up for him to ignore 
the fact that his behavior to his family 
was outrageous. If his wife had stood 
up and resented it, he sometimes told 
himself, had shown some spirit, some 
independence, he would have respected 
her and might, in time, have become 
reconciled to his disappointment. But 
to his arrogant, out-spoken nature, her 
humility was nauseating. 

As for the child—she had grown up 
on the same plan, he supposed! How 
could he know that, though she loved 
her mother in a tender, protecting way, 
she worshipped her stern, forbidding 
father as one might worship a god— 
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with fear and trembling? Didn’t she 
always address him in a half-fright- 
ened manner and was not her attitude 
a reflection of her mother’s in every 
way? He smiled cynically as he pic- 
tured them, these two meek women, 
acting so absurdly as if they lived only 
by his gracious permission ! 

The son that he had dreamed of was 
like a dear, long lost child! Life had 
brought him fame and wealth—and 
only denied him his dearest wish. 
Why, then, should he complain? 

Thus he argued with himself in bit- 
ter scorn—argued against the loneli- 
ness of a lifetime which, at fifty, was 
becoming tragic. He was growing 
weak—asinine, he told himself, but he 
could not strangle the longing for the 
affection of his own flesh and blood. 

He sometimes lingered over dinner 


in these days indulging in awkward 
pleasantries while his wife and daugh- 
ter grew flushed and pleased and a 
trifle nervous in their eagerness to 
show their appreciation of his atten- 


tions. Then he would be unusually 
churlish for days, from a queer shame 
at his own self-consciousness in their 
presence. 

His daughter, he noticed, resembled 
him. It was the day after this fact 
fixed his attention that he invited her 
to go to the theatre with him. There 
was a ripple of subdued excitement in 
the house at this which roiled him al- 
most beyond endurance. He would 
have liked them to act as if he had 
been a model father from her infancy 

upward. 

He was beginning to feel a shy in- 
terest in her, an interest which he was 
not yet ready to admit to himself and 
which it went against his pride to have 
them notice. After all, she was his 


child—his daughter. Once he re- 
peated the words softly to himself, 
and a queer, happy thrill went through 
him. 

And then, one day, just as he was 
beginning to understand that there 
might, after all, be some happiness left 
for him in the possession of this neg- 
lected daughter, just as he had begun 
to feel a new pleasure in existing, there 
was a rap at his door, and the maid 
announced “Mr. Langley.” Gordon 
suddenly remembered to have seen 
him at the house often of late, and a 
quick presentiment shot through his 
mind. 

He should not have her! All the 
fierce, impetuous will power of his 
youth leapt up in him once more. 
There was no possible objection to be 
made to this suitor, as he knew; but he 
would positively refuse his consent—so 
easy it is for a just man to become an 
autocrat at times! 

So Mr. Langley was dismissed, and 
there followed a stormy interview with 
his wife, the storm being upon his 
side and the tears and submission upon 
hers. 

“She shall never marry -him, and 
the sooner you tell her my wishes in 
the matter the better,’ he finished 
curtly, as he ended the interview and 
retired to the library. 

Pauline was strangely quiet when 
her mother told her. She did not 


_burst into tears, though for a moment 


her face grew very pale. 

“Is my father in the library?” she 
asked in a low, cool voice which mad 
her mother vaguely uneasy. 

“Yes, dear,’ she fluttered, “but 
there is no use of pleading with him. 
You know how decided he is. I have 
never gone against his wishes e 
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(She spoke in perfect good faith!) 
“and of course, he knows best.” 

The girl looked at her mother for 
a moment and something very like pity 
flitted across her face. 

“Don’t worry, mamma,” she said 
quietly ; “I am not going to plead with 
him,” and she left the room without 
further remark. 

A gruff “come in” answered her 
rap at the library door. Her father 
was writing and did not look up. She 
waited patiently until a sharp, inquir- 
ing “Well?” signified that he was 
ready to listen to her. Her face flushed 
painfully at the contempt in his tone, 
and for the first time in her life she 
felt that things should not be thus be- 
tween father and child. Her indig- 
nation was at white heat. Before she 


could speak, he addressed her per- 


emptorily. 

“T have nothing to add to what 
I have just said to your mother. I 
suppose that is what you wish to see 
me about.” 

He sat back in his chair and looked 
at her with just a gleam of curiosity 
in his deep eyes. He was wondering 
what she would do—but of course she 
would retire submissively! The gleam 
deepened into real interest as she be- 
gan to speak. 

“Have you any objection to Ralph 
—Mr. Langley’s character?” she 
asked, her voice gaining steadiness as 
she proceeded. 

“None whatever,” he replied with 
bland conciseness. “I simply do not 
choose that he should marry my 
daughter.” And he turned to his desk 
as if the incident were closed. 

“One moment !” 

Her voice fairly rang out, and she 
seemed to grow taller as she spoke. 


All trace of timidity and embarrass- 
ment had vanished, and Gordon felt 
a queer tingling of the nerves as he 
watched her. Her blue eyes blazed in- 
to his with an expression as deter- 
mined and indomitable as his own, but 
her voice was perfectly level, as she 
said: 

“IT have simply come to tell you that 
I shall marry whom I choose. That 
is a question that no human being has 
a right to decide for me, much less a 
father who has never in my life shown 
the slightest interest in me.” 

She did not move, but stood looking 
at him with a steady, inflexible gaze 
in which he recognized—himself! 
There was no bravado in her manner, 
but there was something that stirred 
his heart as it had not been stirred for 
years. For a long moment they looked 
at each other; then the girl’s lip quiv- 
ered. But it was with wounded affec- 
tion, not fear. For the life of him her 
father could not have spoken. He 
rose, and with a profound bow opened 
the door and held it for her to pass 
out. 

When it was closed once more and 
he was safe in the solitude of the 
library, an exultant smile rested on 
his lips. 

“She has some spirit !” he murmured 
half aloud; “some pluck!” Then, 
after a reminiscent pause: “Why, it’s 
almost as interesting as having a boy 
to deal with! Why hasn’t she shown 
that side of her character before?” 
With fine inconsistency he forgot that 
he had never given her an opportunity. 

Meantime, trembling from the re- 
action of her revolt, his daughter had 
gone to her room. She laughed hys- 
terically as she pictured her mother’s 
consternation at what she had done. 
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From what she knew of her father’s 
character, she felt sure that the rup- 
ture was final. He would never for- 
give her, and she would never retract! 
She, too, was a Gordon! At least, 
there would be one more dinner in this 
strange home of hers—and_ she 
laughed a little bitterly and began to 
dress. 

Her father’s eyes sought hers with 
a satirical light in their depths as sne 
entered the dining room that night, 
but hers leaped to meet them unflinch- 
ingly. She never knew that had they 
avoided his by so much as a hair’s- 
breadth, she would have lost what 
came to be to her in after years one of 
the great joys of her life—her father’s 
loving companionship. 

So she did not repent! There was a 
wild, triumphant joy in Gordon’s 


heart, for he had feared that she might 
—that at dinner she would appear as a 


suppliant for his forgiveness. Here at 


last was a foeman worthy of his steel! 

He greeted her with exaggerated 
politeness and held a slip of paper to- 
ward her. She took it wonderingly, 
looked at it for a moment, then at him, 
in bewilderment. It was a check for 
one thousand dollars! 

“Since you are going to marry when 
and whom you please,” he explained 
suavely, “it seems well that you should 
have a little extra money.” 

His tone was mocking, but by some 
subtle instinct, Pauline knew that she 
had pleased him better than she had 
ever done in her life before. 

“Papa!” she exclaimed in a doubt- 
ful, questioning tone—‘Papa!”—and 
then her eyes looked wistfully but fear- 
lessly into his, and something of his 
nature was revealed to her—she 
understood! With a quick, im- 
petuous movement she was at his 
side and her arms around 
his neck. 
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OLUMES could be filled in 
dealing with this compre- 
hensive subject. One brief 
article can describe only the 

spirit and aim of the work that is so 
ripe in fruitful results, and so charged 
with human interest. There has been 
so much progress in charitable en- 
deavor along this particular line, such 
remarkable development in organiza- 
tion, so great growth in popular sym- 
pathy, and such an awakening of the 
public to a sense of its responsibilities, 
that the time must one day come when 
the various forces of the problem will 
be turned into a roadway that is at 
once straight, and free from the im- 
pediments of ignorance. 

Every large city in the Union is 
studying this problem of bettering the 
environment of the children of the 
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poor. At the last annual National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections 
nearly every state in the Union was 
represented. Every delegate had his 
or her story to tell, and the stories were 
all of progress, development, and addi- 
tional knowledge. Without exception 
the children enlisted the greatest atten- 
tion, for among them alone is hopeful 
work to be done; with them alone is 
the one great opportunity for organ- 
ized charity to block the wheels of 
crime. 

It is interesting to reflect upon the 
wonderful progress that has been made 
in the good work done among the 
children of the poor since the first in- 
stitution in their behalf was founded 
in New York in the year 1824—the in- 
stitution for the Reform of Juveniles. 
The work was directed rather toward 
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the punishment of crime than toward 
its prevention. At that time four 
acres of land situated between Fifth 
and Madison avenues, and extending 
from Twenty-third to Twenty-sixth 
streets, was transferred to the society 
which was to take the delinquents in 
charge. The institution opened with 
six girls and three boys. Boston fol- 
lowed New York in the work of juve- 
nile reform, and a similar institution 
was opened in that city in 1826. 
Looking back to the year 1853 when 
the Children’s Aid. Society of New 
York was established, it is interesting 
to quote from the circular issued at 
that time: “In one ward alone of the 
city, the Eleventh, there were in 1852, 
out of 12,000 children, only 7,000 who 
attended school. The warden of the 
city prison reported that one-fourth of 


the commitments, and nearly one-half 
of those charged with petty offences 
had not attained the age of 21 years.” 

The principal method of work of the 
society was for years bitterly contested, 
but now it is recognized as a settled 


method in the science of charity. It is 
known as emigration work, and con- 
sists in placing out the children in 
country homes of adoption. It is 
based on the principle that individual 
influence and home life are better than 
institutional life for child development ; 
that lessons of indstry and self-help 
are better than alms; that entire 
change of circumstance is the best cure 
for the defects of the children of the 
lowest poor. 

* It is toward this end that the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society places the depend- 
ent child temporarily in an institution, 
and then seeks for him a home by 
adoption. Last year 581 children were 
placed in permanent homes in the va- 
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rious States. The society has place 
in all 22,121 children in permanent 
homes, usually in the West, and a care- 
ful analysis of the records show that 
eighty-seven per cent. of the children 
have turned out well. Among them 
two have become governors of states, 
one a member of Congress, and many 
others have made their mark in the 
professional, commercial, and political 
world. It is an interesting fact that 
the children who have been most suc- 
cessful in their after careers, were not 
the well trained children from institu- 
tions as one might suppose, but were 
mostly boys who had received their 
early training on the streets, and were 
removed to a better environment be- 
fore they were twelve years old. On 
the other hand, the very small number 
who were arrested for crime or sent 
to reform schools, were in most cases 
children who came from institutions. 
The petty crimes they committed were 
largely due to want of worldly experi- 
ence—a difficulty in distinguishing 
right from wrong. However, when 
we consider that but 60 children out of 
22,000, so far as we know, committed 
petty crimes, whether they came to us 
from institutions or from the streets, 
we feel that our experience proves that 
when children are removed in time to 
good environment they are saved to 
lives of usefulness. 

At the request of the commissioner 
in charge of the sociological exhibits 
at the Paris Exposition, we sent re- 
ports and photographs descriptive of 
our work. The facts relative to our 
emigration department were especially 
interesting to the Jury of Awards, and 
the Grand Prix, the highest award, 
was given us. 

The summer charities of the Chil- 
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dren’s Aid Scciety are many, and new 
features develop with every recurring 
summer. Thousands enjoy the Sum- 
mer Home at Bath Beach. There is a 
Health Home at Coney Island, where 
thousands of mothers and babies go 
for a week at a time and sometimes 
longer. There is the Sick Children’s 
Mission in the crowded East Side, 
where the needs of the poor during the 


work wonders for the impressionable 
street boy, who in spite of his ability 
to take care of himself, is still very 
young for his age. The change that 
even so short a period as a month of 
this happy, healthy, family life will 
make in a boy must be observed to be 
understood. It can scarcely be im- 
agined. 

At the Brace Memorial Farm the 
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THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE NEW YORK FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


hot weather are supplied; and there is 
the Brace Memorial Farm School at 
Kensico in Westchester County, where 
homeless boys are sent to get strong 


and healthy and be civilized before be- 
ing placed in permanent homes of 


adoption. In the summer city boys are 
given a week in the country. The fam- 
ily life on the farm, and the treatment 
of laziness as one of the deadly sins, 


cottage system in which the boys are 
divided in small families is the one in 
use. Each household is presided over 
by two caretakers, a man and wife, and 
the influence on the boys is incal- 
culable. They are taught the etiquette 
of the home in all its branches. The 
table linen is a feature with which all 
are familiar, and every boy has a nap- 
kin by his plate at table, and knows 
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how to use it. The grass that grows 
about the Brace Memorial Farm is not 
mowed so frequently as some of the 
charitable institutions; the lawns are 
less attractive perhaps, but the table 
service is more civilizing. We have 
a motherly woman at the head of the 
table, and the element of family living 
predominates. The expense per capita 
amounts to a little over two dollars 
a week. But even if it amounted to 
eight dollars a week, as is the case in 
Boston, the investment of the public 
moneys would be far wiser than to de- 
vote it to what is known as prison re- 
form. 

The Children’s Aid Society has 
nineteen day schools and evening 
schools scattered about in the various 
sections of New York City in the poor- 
est districts. These schools in no wise 
compete with the public schools, and 


only children who are non-attendants 
are hunted up. The teachers are mis- 
sionaries, and through the medium of 
the child, the family is reached in a 
natural and wholesome manner pro- 
ductive of the best results. An im- 
portant feature of every one of these 
schools is the kindergarten. It is a 
fairy-land to the child, and the teacher 
is the fairy mother. There are 14,000 
children enrolled in these schools, and 
there is a daily attendance of 7,000. 
The School for Cripples is the new- 


-est and one of the most interesting of 


the many branches of Children’s Aid 
Society work. We have now four of 
these schools for crippled children. 
The first school of this kind war 
opened in London under the direction 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and our 
schools are patterned after it. The 
poor little creatures, many of whom 
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had never been outside the walls of 
one room in a tenement house, have 
sunshine brought into their unfortu- 
nate lives,and many of them have dem- 
onstrated a capacity for development 
that was not thought possible. There 
is an average attendance of forty pu- 
pils in each of the four schools. Every 
morning the wagonette, with attend- 
ant and nurse, calls for the child, and 
he or she is carried down to the vehicle, 
carried to the schoolroom, and carried 
back again at the close of the session. 
The change wrought in the little 
creature whose heritage seems to have 
been only misfortune is wonderful. 
At first it was thought to put cots in 
the schoolroom for those not able to 
sit up. All were invalids. Nothing 


had ever been expected of them. On 
the latter account, it was deemed wise 
to test the pluck and endurance of the 


individual, and also to test the power 
of the contagion of health. The idea 
met with wonderful results. Every 
child tries to be well, to be better phy- 
sically than any one else. No longer 
are the sufferings and hospital experi- 
ences the thing to talk about. Work 
is the thing. So one little girl with 
only one hand learns to sew, and a 
boy who cannot walk learns to use the 
typewriter, and other examples of 
manual training combined with book 
lessons have awakened little dormant 
mental faculties whose existence was 
not suspected. It is from this class, 
when neglected, that the most disgust- 
ing street beggars develop, and it is 
easy to see how the school for crippled 
_ children will, in time, tend to do away 
with this species of mendicant. 

The other works of the Children’s 
Aid Society are comprehended in the 
five lodging houses for both boys and 
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girls, and also in the boy’s clubs, of 
which every lodging house has one, as 
well as a probation department, lately 
organized to co-operate with the 
courts. 

The Board of Education in estab- 
lishing its summer schools, its public 
playgrounds, its gymnasiums, which 
are a feature of the playgrounds, its 
kindergartens on the recreation piers, 
‘and more recently its circulating libra- 
ries, has undertaken the education of 
the heart as the open sesame to the 
education of the head. The swimming 
baths under the direction of the School 
Board are not to be overlooked as a 
special mark of progress along the 
lines of improving the condition of the 
children of the poor. At the baths are 
employed professional teachers of 
swimming, just as expert athletes are 
employed as teachers at the out-door 
gymnasiums. A grand tournament 
closes the season of games, and di- 
plomas and medals are presented as a 
reward of excellence. 

It is not possible in a limited space 
to mention all the good works and the 
good workers who now unite in uplift- 
ing the children in many sections of the 
greater city where the poor live. Every 
charitable organization, whether pri- 
vate, sectarian, or municipal, has its 
children’s department, and regards it 
as of the greatest importance. The 
Out-Door and Recreation League does 
a great summer work, and St. John’s 
Guild takes thousands of mothers and 
babies every day to the ocean in its 
floating hospital. The Society for the 
Improvement of the Poor makes a 
trip three times a week to its home at 
the beach. Several newspapers con- 
duct Fresh Air work, which consists in 
sending children to the country for a 
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The Little Moth- 
ers’ Aid Society sends the daughter. 


fortnight’s outing. 


who is the mother’s helper, to an out- 
ing in the country for a day or a week 
as the case requires, and pays for the 
daily care of the little ones at a day 
nursery during her absence. 

During the winter this association 
conducts classes in sewing and cook- 


ing, and contributes to the comfort of 
The 


Kitchen Garden method of imparting 


its charges in various ways. 


knowledge of domestic science, the in- 
“vention of Miss Huntingdon who still 
carries on the work in New York, is 
, one of the most admirable features of 
manual training. 
The Neighborhood Settlement work 
in all the cities is also productive of 
The “Bibliography of 
Settlements,” issued last year, reports 
the work of 104 of these associations. 
The boys’ and girls’ clubs are the most 
important feature of this Neighbor- 


great ‘results. 


hood Settlement work. There are 
gymnasiums, circulating libraries, sav- 
ings’ banks, classes in manual training 
for boys, and in cooking and sewing 
for both sexes, and co-operative bene- 
fits in various directions. 

The courts and the Commissioner of 
Charity of New York City commit 
dependent children to institutions, anJ 
the city contributes $104 per capita per 
annum for their support. The Found- 
ling Asylum of New York is one of the 
most interesting of the many institu- 
tions for the relief and care of the chil- 
dren. Since it was established thirty 
ago by the Sisters of Charity, 
33,000 babies, most of them mother- 
less, all of them fatherless, have found 


years 


a home within its hospitable walls. 
Very little red tape is connected with 
entering a baby into the snug and com- 
fortable fold. Even the mother, no 
matter what the circumstances are, if 
she has no home and wishes to remain 
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with her offspring, is welcome to a 
home there fora year. In cases where 
the maternal love is merely a spark, 
the sisters essay to fan that spark into 
a flame, believing that such a course is 
the surest means of reclaiming the 
mother to a more useful life. More 
than 5,000 mothers have yielded to the 
gentle allurements of this logic of love. 


priests of some remote parish, the little 
people are spoken for in advance, and 
are thus placed in homes where they 
are legally adopted, and life really be- 
gins in earnest for them. 

It is a pathetic sight, this departure 
of the eager little crowd, helpless as 
kittens, trusting as the darlings of any 
private nursery, wholesome and fair to 














SCENE ON DECK OF / 


The Home protects the little in- 
mates for threé years, during which the 
mother contributes what she can to- 
ward the support of her own child, 
whom she is privileged to claim at any 
time. Three years closes the proba- 
tionary life of the asylum, and if pos- 
sible homes are then obtained for the 
little ones, preferably in the far West. 
Four times a year agents conduct a 


small colony of the foundlings to fu- 
ture homes of adoption. Through the 


FLOATING HOSPITAL. 


look upon, but bereft of all natural 
equipment of parental affection, start- 
ing so early to make their own way in 
the world, with the guilelessness of a 
child’s love as their only weapon with 
which to ferge a way into some un- 
known human heart. 

But the institution, large as it is, is 
not spacious enough to house all its 
little wards. Only about 800 of them 
live within its walls. More than 1,300 
of the tiny babies are boarded out in 
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private homes where women are qual- 
ified to nourish them. Once every 
month this great army of foster moth- 
ers bearing their little charges in their 
arms, visit the asylum to report on the 
health of the child, to submit it to 
medical inspection. and to receive the 
fee of ten dollars which is paid them 
for their services to the little helpless 
wards for whose board the city annu- 
ally pays more than $150,000. 

When homes are not found for 
the children by 
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to relieve the wrongs of the children. 
With zealous agents from all societies 
interested in the fate of the children, 
it is impossible for a homeless child 
to exist in the streets of the city for 
more than twenty-four hours. 

The Juvenile Court, established 
more than a year ago in Chicago, is 
a feature of work among the children 
of the poor that has attracted more 
attention than any other recent de- 
parture. The idea is by no means a 

new one, but Chi- 





the time they are 
three years of age, 
they continue to 
reside at the asy- 
lum for three years 
more, when they 
are passed on to 
another institu- 
tion. It is intend- 
ed that homes shall 
be obtained for 
them thus early in 
order that they 
may retain no last- 
ing memory of 
their lives at the 
asylum. The little 





cago is the first 
city to put its 
practicability to 
the test. So suc- 
cessful has it prov- 
ed to be in every 
particular,that the 
attention of 
church workers in 
all parts of the 
world has been at- 
tracted to it, and 
agents have vis- 
ited it from many 
foreign countries 
to inquire into its 
workings. The 








tots march out two 
by two, each clasp- 
ing the hand of a 
little companion, some of them in 
tears at the thought of leaving familiar 
scenes and friendly faces, with instinc- 
tive knowledge that they are passing 
through some crisis, the nature of 
which they do not understand—the na- 
ture of which they are spared from 
comprehending. | 

The Gerry Society of New York, 
whose vigilant agents patrol every sec- 
tion of the city, is wide reaching and 
absolute in its power, and in its efforts 


HON. RICHARD S. TUTHILL, JUDGE OF THE 
CHICAGO JUVENILE CouRT. 


main undertaking 
is that no boy or 
girl shall be re- 
garded a criminal, and shall not be 
placed in a police station. From the 
fourteen judges of the Circuit Court 


one was elected to preside over the 


Juvenile Court, which holds session 
three times a week. Judge Richard S. 
Tuthill was the magistrate selected for 
the office, and he has proved himself 
admirably qualified to deal with the 
juvenile delinquent. 

It sounds almost incredible, but it is 
true, that in two years but twenty boys 
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have passed through the city jail in 
Chicago, as against 1,705 the two years 
previous. When a boy is placed under 
arrest for any cause whatever, he and 
his parents or guardians appear in 


court, and each tells his story. The 
boy is regarded as a rebellious young- 
ster and not as acriminal. The judge 
treats the case just as a parent would 
do. If the boy is returned to his pa- 
rents he is placed also under the care 
of a probation officer, to whom he re- 
ports every week or two as the case 
may be. The boy is thus brought in 
contact with some one who believes in 
him and encourages him, and the 
chances are that he is anxious to be a 
good boy, and ultimately becomes one. 
If it is found necessary to send him 
to the John Worthy School, as the re- 
formatory is called, he is there trained 
in some kind of manual work so that 
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he will be self-supporting when he is 
released. 

Buffalo has already established a 
Children’s Court, and Baltimore is 
planning for a similar measure. Sev- 
eral of the States have during the past 
winter adopted some parts or the 
whole of the law just as it stands in 
Illinois. It illustrates sentiment ap- 
plied to law just as it is applied to 
charity organization work. New York 
is to have a Juvenile Court after Janu- 
ary next. 

In Boston, the Municipal Camp is 
one of the interesting features of char- 
itable work under the immediate di- 
rection of the city. Hundreds of city 
boys are taken to the camp for a week’s 
sojourn all through the summer 
months. The camp is located on Long 
Island, in a beautiful spot about thirty 
minutes’ sail down Boston harbor. 

















THE BOSTON MUNICIPAL CAMP. 


Credentials cf good behavior entitle 
every applicant to a week’s entertain- 


ment, and there he lends himself to the 


discipline and delights of camp life. 
The benefits from a moral and physica] 
standpoint are incalculable. 


Bostcn has many cther advanced 


It has a Pa- 
rental Schcol, and it is also worthy of 


ideas in charitable work. 


mention that in the House of Reforma- 
tion, similar to New 
York’s House of Refuge, the cottage 


an institution 
system of living for the younger boys 
is a successful feature. The younger 
boys are divided into small families 
living in cottages, and in this way en- 
joy the effects of family life such as is 
impossible in a large institution where 
all are under one roof. it is proposed 
to change the name of the House of 
Reformation to that of Suffolk School 
This idea is also along the line of sen- 
timent, and it is believed that this sim- 
ple change in the name may improve 
the chances in the after life of the boys 


/ 


who have been committed there. How- 
ever, the maintenance expense of $8.50 
per week per capita is so excessive as 
compared with the expenses of New 
York institutions that the cottage sys- 
tem of Boston, admirable as the plan 
is, must be modified befcre New York 
can afferd to adopt it. 

The Farm Schoo! at Thompson’s 
Island is another of Boston's interest- 
This institution was es- 
the All 
branches of farming are taught and a 


ing charities. 
tablished in year 1814. 
complete municipality is a feature of 
interest to the boys, who elect each 
other to the office and study from ob- 


ject lessons the science of government 


The fact, however, that only boys un- 


der twelve and of good moral charac- 
ter are admitted, compels one to ask 
why such a costly effort is needed for 
them when family homes may be so 
easily obtained, through the admirable 
boarding-out plan of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 
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The most interesting charitable 
work in behalf of the children of the 
poor is not among the dependent and 
The 
little ones who are born of shiftless or 
drunken parents to the battle with pov- 
erty in a crowded and squalid environ- 
ment should be gathered as soon as 
possible into the kindergartens, mis- 
sion 


delinquent classes by any means. 


industrial schools and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and through 
these agencies lifted to a higher moral 
plane. 


schools, 


Much as is done in this uplift- 
ing work among the crowded tene- 
ments of New York, vastly more re- 
mains to be done. Every block of the 
great rookeries should have its kinder- 
garten and industrial school, its boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, a mission worker and 
The returns 
show that more than 40,000 children in 
Brooklyn and 50,000 children in New 
York under nine years of age cannot 
attend school or kindergarten for lack 


school visitor. census 
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of room. This dangerous condition is 
due not to the carelessness of school 
authorities, but to the extraordinary 
increase of the population, due in part 
to the fact that whole districts of small 
houses have lately given place to great 
double-decked tenements, and in part 
to the enormous immigration 
Italy and Eastern Europe. 


from 


The children of these people must 
not be neglected, and while we recog- 
nize that the hand of charity and love 
being held out to those in need all over 
the land speaks loudly for the warm 
hearted development of the race, yet 
as the population of our cities grows in 
density and as the tide of immigration 
to our shores grows stronger, the prob- 
lem of the poor grows greater, and it is 
only through a constant and rapid in- 
crease in good works that the problem 
may be met. Work among the chil- 
dren leads to the only possible soiution 
—the prevention of misery and crime. 


The American Girl 


By Charlotte Becker 


HE has a way of looking many things— 


Reserved or tender, sorrowful or gay, 


The morrow’s promise, or the yesterday 


Of ancient wisdom. 


Old-world romance clings 


About the new-world need for questionings 
Wherewith she qualifies her keen survey 

Of life in earnest or of life at play; 

And subtle charm swift comprehension brings, 
Lies in her clear response to word or glance. 
Half ruled by impulse, wholly sensitive 

To others’ moods—she holds in eye and lip 


The sorcery which conquers time and chance, 
And pledges as the best earth has to give, 
The privilege of her true comradeship. 





Washington-Greene Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington and 
General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our intention to re- 
produce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most interesting 
details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, even though 
some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be continued 
through the following eleven issues. In the first of the two here reproduced are 
indicated the trying conditions under which the officers of the Continental army 
labored, and in his reply to General Greene some of the details of the personal 
hardships and discomforts experienced by General Washington are set forth. 


Printed copies of these letters appear on page 80.—EbITor. 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington. 


Morristown, January 21, 1780. 

S1r:—Nothing could mark my folly in stronger colours than to be guilty of either want of respect or 
attention to General Washington; nor can I, upon a review of my past conduct, think myself justly charge- 
able with—either the one or the other. Your Excellency’s reproof, therefore, this morning, gave me the 
most sensible pain. 

When I first came to this place, after Head Quarters was agreed on, I gave Col. Baldwin and Capt. 
Brevoir directions to select out a proper number of hands, and to hold in reserve a sufficient Quantity of 
Boards to do every thing for Head Quarters the family might think proper to order. I did not suppose 
that your Excellency either wished or desired me to take particular direction of the business. Such 
materials as were necessary to execute the work; and not upon the ground; I have taken all the pains in 
my power to procure; but the severity of the weather, and the scarcity of the Articles, has rendered 
supplies difficult to be got. 

The number of Carpenters that we have had here have been small, the most of them being left behind 
at West point and Kings ferry: the whole number did not exceed five and thirty—As they had their huts 
to build, and the Hospitals to prepare to receive the sick with the Army; Few were left for other purposes; 
and out of these a great part was sent to Head Quarters. Whether they have been as faithful as they 
ought to have been; is difficult for me to say. But such is the discontent prevailing in the Corps, and the 
injustice that has been done them in point of pay; that industry and attention is hardly to be expected to 
such a degree as we should have right to demand were they satisfied in these points. 

With this handful of men, I had Quarters and accommodation to provide for almost all the Officers. 
My inability to answer their demands has been no small power of discontent. Baron Steuben supposed 
the neglect to be so great that he was almost ready to enter a formal complaint; altho he had more atten- 
tion paid him, than all the other Generals beside. I only mention this to show the disagreeable situation 
| am placed in, by not having it in my power to comply with the wishes of every one. Each feels the 
inconveniency peculiar to his own situation, and is proportionately urgent for assistance And what has 
served to render my condition the more humiliating and distressing has been the disinclination of the 
inhabitants to accommodate the officers, Few of which have had very little done for them as yet. 

General Knox, it must be confessed, is amply provided for; but this he has done with the artificers 
of the Park, who are not at my command. It is true I have got a Kitchen for myself, which has been 
erected with great difficulty; and is the only accommodation | have attempted for my own family: Altho 
part of them are obliged to lodge out in different houses, and the rest have been crammed together in a 
way which decency itself almost forbids. Nothing but Mrs. Greene’s peculiar situation would have induced 
me to have paid the least attention to my own accommodation. If | have been faulty in this, let my 
affection atone for my fault. I am stili in want of an Office to do business in, and have not had a place 
to retire to, till within a few days, upon any occasion whatever. Mr. taking other lodgings 
afttords me a spare room. 

rhe duties of my office are peculiarly disagreeable and new difficulties daily increasing. These I am 
willing to struggle with as long as I continue in Office. But I wish not to be thought wanting either in 
respect or attention to General Washington. And as I don’t feel myself in any degree chargeable, I thought 
the reproof is 2ltcgether unmerited. 


Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene. 


Heap QOrs., Jan’y 22d, 1780. 

Dear Sir:—Appearances and facts must speak for themselves—to these I appeal—I have been at my 
present quarters since the first day of Dec. and have not had a kitchen to cook a dinner in, altho’ the logs 
have been put together some considerable time by my own Guard—Nor is there a place at this moment in 
which a servant can lodge, with the smallest degree of comfort. Eighteen belonging to my family, and 
all Mrs. Ford’s are crowded together in her kitchen, and hardly one of them able to speak for the colds 
they have caught. 

I have repeatedly taken notice of this inconvenience to Major Gibbs, and have as often been told that 
boards were not to be had. I acquiesced—and believe you will do me the justice to acknowledge, that it 
never has been my practice to involve the public in any expense | could possibly avoid, or derive a 
benefit which would be inconvenient, or prejudicial to others. To share a common lot—and participate 
the inconveniences which the army (from the peculiarity of circumstances are obliged to undergo) has, 
with me, been a fundamental principle; and while | conceived this to be the case—universally—I was 
perfectly content. That it is not so, I appeal to your own observation; tho’ I never intended to make 
the remark, nor should I have done it, but for the question which involuntarily drew from me the answer, 
which has been the subject of your letter. 

Equally opposed is it to my wishes and expectation, that you should be troubled in matters respecting 
my accommodation, further than to give the necessary orders, and furnish materials; without which, 
orders are nugatory. 

From what you have said, I am fully satisfied that the persons to whom you entrusted the execution 
of my work, are alone to blame; for certain I am they might, by attention, have obtained (equally with 
others) as many boards as would have answered my purposes, long ere this. 

Far, very far is it from me, to censure any measures you have adopted for your own accommodation, 
or for the’ mere immediate convenience of Mrs. Greene—at all times I think you are entitled to as good, 
as circumstances will afford; and in the present condition of your lady, conceive that no delay could be 
admitted—I should therefore with great willingness have made my conveniency yield to hers, if the point 
had lain there, being very sincerely, Yr. obedt. and affect. Gen., 

(Signed) 3. WASHINGTON. 
Maj -Gen Greene. 

Original letter. 
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HE crippled buckboard limped 
away on its three remaining 
wheels, its rear axle bump- 
ing along the sandy road. 

Andy, the driver, whose uniform— 
that of an English coachman—was an 
ill match for his unmistakable Yankee 
features, sat on the seat and hurled un- 
complimentary remarks at the bay 
horse whose shying had caused all the 
trouble. Mrs. Perkins C. Bunby, with 
a frown on her handsome features and 
with her blonde hair somewhat disar- 
ranged, stood watching the horse and 
battered equipage go over the low 
hill out of sight. The circle of dirty 
faced children and anxious dogs that 
surrounded her breathed heavily and 
stared in silence, and the three frowsy 
women, each standing in a door of a 
tumble-down shanty, wiped their red 


8r 


arms on their aprons and also stared. 
A runaway does not come to “‘Wood- 
chuck’s Misery” every day in the week. 
Mrs. Bunby did not mind being 
stared at; she was used to it. Away 
back in the old days she had waited 
at table in her father’s hotel. He 
had come there and stared at her and 
she had not wished to resent His gaze. 
Later on, in New York, the people had 
stared at her, both because of her 
beauty and because she was his wife. 
In the divorce court and the other 
court they had stared at her, and the 
newspapers printed her picture for less 
favored ones to stare at. The great 
and celebrated Perkins C. Bunby, dis- 
coverer and compounder of “Bunby’s 
Salvation Specifics, the Invalid’s Balm 
of Gilead,” had come and stared at 
her and had laid himself and his mil- 
lions at her feet. And now the guests 
at the Mattascusett House stared at 
her and whispered behind her back. 
She had come to Cape Cod merely 
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because of a whim. The winter in 
Florida had been tiresome enough. 
New York in the spring is even more 
tiresome. The enterprising proprietor 
of the Mattascussett sent out his circu- 
lars early in the season and she read of 
the “finest and most exclusive hotel on 
the Massachusetts coast. Come and 
find health and rest by the Orham 
beaches.” So she came, and found the 
Orham beaches more tiresome than 
Key West or Fifth Avenue. 

She could have had plenty of com- 
pany had she desired it. The single 
men at the hotel would have crowded 
about her had she permitted them, and 
the married ones also—many of them 
— if they dared. She knew the women 
envied her her face and figure, her 
gowns and jewels, so when they coldly 
turned away she smiled scornfully and 
did not follow. But once in a while a 
dart would pierce her armor, and it 
had so happened that morning. 

Merely a little thing and one that she 
might not have minded at another 
time. A young girl, a new arrival at 
the hotel, had made her acquaintance 
the night before and had enthusiastic- 
ally invited her to join a fishing party 
which was to sail the next day. But 
watchful mammas may learn a great 
deal in an hour’s gossip, and, when 
morning came, the young lady had but 
a very frigid nod to bestow upon her 
friend of the previous evening and the 
fishing trip was not mentioned again. 

She had received similar slights be- 
fore, but had never minded them as she 
did this one. All day she brooded over 
it, and when Andy came round with 
the buckboard to take her for her usual 
afternoon drive, the tide of her resent- 
ment was at flood. She hated the hotel 
and everybody in it, herself included, 
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and determined to go back to New 
York the next day. She hated the 
great and celebrated Perkins C., who 
was now in his city office turning sugar 
and water into little round pills and 
the little round pills into big round dol- 
lars for her to spend. But more than 
all she hated Him. 

If it had not been for Him she might 
never have known these women who 
slighted her. If it had not been for 
Him she would doubtless have married 
some honest country fellow and have 
kept the hotel after her father died. 
She mentally reviewed the five mis- 
erable years of life as His wife, end- 
ing with the day when she sat in court 
and laughed as the judge said that He 
should be taken to the state prison and 
there confined for twenty-five years at 
hard labor. Hard labor for Him! She 


laughed again as she thought of it, 


but hated Him more than ever. 

The broken buckboard had disap- 
peared. She shook the sand from her 
silken skirts and turned to face the 
realities of ‘“Woodchuck’s Misery.” 
She looked at the gloomy sky, the half 
covered sand flats, the cranberry 
swamps, the lobster pots and dories on 
the beach, and the desolate clump of 
houses. She must spend an hour and 
a half in this spot ; Andy said it would 
take at least that long to go to the hotel 
and return with a new rig. 

“Do all you children live in those 
four little houses?” she asked, for the 
sake of hearing a human voice. 

Most of the members of the juvenile 
circle looked at each other out of the 
corners of their eyes, grinned sheep- 
ishly and said nothing. Two or three 
nodded their heads. Only one ven- 
tured to speak; he was a little older 
than the rest and had flaming red hair. 
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“VYes-um,” he said; “in three of 
‘em,” 

“Oh, in three?” 

“Yes-um. The Manuellos live in the 
middle one. They’re Portygees. He’s 
one of ’em, and so’s he, and her, and 
her, and him and her.” Each Manu- 
ello face, being pointed at, was at once 
bisected by a mighty smile. 

It seemed that the Burgesses lived in 
the nearest house. These were the 
Burgesses. The Raffertys occupied 
the palatial residence beyond. The 
speaker was a Rafferty, and so were 
these fortunate ones. The Rafferty 
hair would have been sufficient identi- 
fication. 

“Old man Moffett lives in the littlest 
house there on the pint. He—” 

“Who?” 

“Old man Moffett. 

“Tom Moffett!” 

Mrs. Bunby repeated the name 
slowly and in an undertone. Her as- 
sociates had ever been those who be- 
lieved in luck a great deal more de- 
voutly than they believed in the Bible. 
Nothing was too strange for luck to 
bring about. For a moment she had 
visions of broken prison bars and es- 
caped convicts. Tom Moffett had been 
His name. Not the name by which He 
was known in the metropolis and be- 
yond, nor the name which was written 
beside hers on the marriage register, 
but His real name, as she discovered a 
year after she married Him. 

“Tom Moffett! What sort of a man 
is he? How does he look? How long 
has he lived here?” 

“Been here four er five years now,” 
answered Mr. Rafferty, disdainfuily. 
“Come from Gloucester, Ma says. He’s 
old and shaky and he’s got rheumatiz.” 

She should have known it was not 


Tom Moffett.” 
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the same. There were hundreds of 
Tom Moffetts in the country, no doubt. 
She swung her parasol in an uncertain 
manner ; turned to walk up the road; 
halted, turned again, and began to walk 
towards the little house on the point. 
The name was a queer coincidence, 
nevertheless. 

The house looked neater than its 
neighbors. There was a small chicken 
yard close by, and some nasturtiums 
were growing by the back window. 
Mrs. Bunby and the volunteer escort 
of children and dogs passed around 
the corner toward the front door and 
saw an old man sitting on an over- 
turned keg, smoking a pipe and gazing 
at the sea. He started when he saw 
the delegation and rose, with some dif- 
ficulty, to his feet. 

“Ts this Mr. Moffett?” inquired Mrs. 
Bunby, politely. 

“Yes, marm.” The old man fum- 
bled in one pocket after another until 
he produced a pair of brass-rimmed 
spectacles. These he wiped with a red 
cotton handkerchief and adjusted to 
his nose. 

“Yes, marm,” he said, after this 
ceremony, “I’m Mr. Moffett.” 

Mrs. Bunby hesitated, trying to in- 
vent a plausible excuse for her visit. 
But the children, whose bashfulness 
was growing beautifully less, burst 
into a many-tongued account of the 
shying of the bay horse and the con- 
sequence thereof. 

“Ss-sh! ss-sh! One at a time, for 
the land’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Mof- 
fett. “Now then, Iggy, what is it?” 

Iggy, otherwise Ignatius, Rafferty, 
was more than willing to furnish the 
information. 

“She,” pointing to Mrs. Bunby, “is 
stoppin’ up ter the Mattascussett and 





‘Sit RIGHT DOWN, MARM.”’ 


Andy Baker he was drivin’ her down 
ter the pint with Simmons’s skittish 
hoss, and the hoss he see Bile Bur- 
gess’s skeercrow and fetched a jump 
and she got hove outer the wagon, 
and P 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed 
Mr. Moffett. “Let me git yer a chair, 
marm. Don't cal’late 
bones broken, do yer? 
that’s good.” 

He hobbled into the house and hur- 
ried out with an old armchair whose 
various fractures were spliced and 
mended with string in unmistakable 
sailor fashion. 

“Set right down, marm,” he in- 
sisted. “Yer can’t never tell about 
things. Sometimes yer think yer ain’t 


there’s 
No? 


any 
Well, 


hurt at all and it turns out yer’ve 


sprained ver spine er somethin’. 
dear, dear! 


Dear, 
And me settin’ here all 
the time like a wooden image and not 
knowin’ nothin’ about it. I must be 
gittin’ deefer’n deefer. There, that’s 
it. Set right there and rest. Iggy, 
you and your tribe run along and let 
the lady rest a spell.” 

Neither the tribe chief 


nor its 


. seemed over anxious to obey this or- 


der until Mrs. Bundy opened her 
purse, and, producing a half dollar, 
hinted that candy was a possible pur- 
chase. Then they descended upon the 
coin with grateful whoops and van- 
ished like the morning mist, though 
not so quietly. 

“Sayin’ candy to a young one is like 
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sayin’ ‘rum’ ter some men,” com- 
mented the old man. “Yer don’t have 
ter say it twice.” Then he added, gaz- 
ing anxiously through his spectacles 
at his visitor, ‘Feelin’ all right now? 
That’s good, that’s good!” 

He took out the red cotton hand- 
kerchief and wiped his face in an ab- 
stracted way. It was a battered old 
face, sun scorched and toil worn, with 
shaggy white brows and a wisp of 
throat whisker, and the numberless 
puckered wrinkles about the eyes that 
come with long watching of tumbling 
waves and flat horizons. Mrs. Bunby 
scanned it closely. The coincidence 
of name still troubled her. 

Suddenly the old man started and 
seemed to be listening. “‘You didn’t 
think you heard a cat meowin’ then, 
did yer, marm?” he asked, eagerly. 
“No? Well, I guess ’twan’t nothin’ 
but a hen. Yer see my cat’s run away 
er got stole er somethin’, and I was 
kinder hopin’ it might be him come 
back. I cal’late ‘twould seem foolish 
ter you if I should tell yer how much 
I thought of that cat. Had him ever 
sence I come ter the Cape, and he 
seems like a human, almost. Smart! 
why, that critter knew purty much 
everything but how ter talk. His 
name was Nicerdemus.  Redic’lous 
name, wasn’t it? he, he, he! He used 
ter go clammin’ with me and tease fer 
the biggest clams, and he gin’rally got 
‘em tew; he, he, he! Used ter sleep 
at the foot of my bed nights. I s’pose 
this sounds dreadful silly ter you, 
marm, hey?” 

“Oh, no, indeed.’ 

“Well, it’s kind of yer ter say so. 
Yer see I’m kinder alone in the world 
now and Nick, he was—why, I swan 
if he wan't like a chum ter me. He’s 


been gone two days now, and I’m 
‘fraid he’s lost fer good. I know it’s 
foolish, but somehow er ‘nother it 
seem’s if I had bad luck when he wan’t 
here. Once afore he was lost fer a 
day, and my catboat run ashore in a 
gale and got all stove ter pieces. And 
now . But there; you don’t want 
ter hear my troubles. Where did yer 
say yer home was, marm? In New 
York, hey? I want ter know! Why, 
I had a son in New York. Mebbe yer 
knew him; his name was same as 
mine—Thomas—Thomas Elijah Mof- 
fett.”’ 

The wife of the great Perkins C. 
Bunby looked across the yellow sand 
flats and out to the steel gray sea be- 
yond. She was thinking of the day 
when she found, lying in one of the 
drawers of His bureau a cheap little 
Testament, with this inscription on 
the fly-leaf: “Thomas Elijah Moffett. 
From his loving mother.” He had 
laughed when she showed it to him, 
and said he had kept it because it was 
bad luck to destroy a Bible. 

“TI did know a Mr. Moffett at one 
time,” she said, after a pause; “but it 
seems hardly possible that he coukl 
have been your son.” 

“Well now, mebbe he was! You 
jest wait a minute. I’ve got his picter 
in the house; I’ll go fetch it.” 

His rheumatism seemingly forgot- 
ten, he hurried into the shanty and 
returned with an old style card photo- 
graph. This he put into her hand, 
saying proudly: 

“There! that’s my boy. Took when 
he was nineteen, up ter Boston. I 
don’t think he ever had none took later. 
Anyways I never see ’em if he did.” 

It was His face. The brutal lines 
were not so apparent as they became 
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later, but the eyes were thoroughly 
bad, and the cheap tie and loud suit 
showed the tendency toward flashy 
smartness even then. She gazed at 
the picture, and, to her fancy, the lips 
seemed to curl in the old cruel sneer. 

“Was it him yer knew?” asked the 
old man anxiously. 

“Yes.” 

“Yer don’t tell me! Well, well, 
well! This world ain’t sech a very big 
place, after all; now, is it? Was yer, 
as yer might say, well acquainted with 
him ?” 

“Yes ; I think I may say that I was.” 
The silver was entirely gone from 
Mrs. Bunby’s voice now, and she was 
gazing at the picture with her lips 
set in a thin, straight line. 

“He was a good deal better lookin’ 
when he got older, don’t yer think so, 
marm? Last time I see him I asked 
him why he didn’t have some more 
picters took. He said he would, poor 
feller, and said he’d send me one, but 
he never got the chance. That very 
night he was lost.” 

“Lost?” 

She had not heard the first part of 
the old man’s speech. Her brain was 
dimly seeking to realize the amazing 
wonder that Fate, Luck, or whatever 
its name, might be, had brought to 
pass. That she should be face to face 
with—of all persons in the world—His 
father. But she caught the last sen- 
tence and repeated the word sharply: 

“Lost?” 

“Why, yes’m; on the Surf City, yer 
know.” 

“Surf City?” 

“Yes’m; the steamer that was sunk 
with all on board four year ago this 
winter. He was a passenger ; of course 
yer knew that.” 


Mrs. Bunby said crisply that she 
had not heard of it. Mr. Moffett 
seemed somewhat surprised at this, 
but, not noticing the sarcasm in her 
tone, went on to explain. 

“Yer don’t tell me! Yes’m, he was 
aboard of her, poor feller. Seems ’s if 
it ‘twas a special Providence, as yer 
might say, my goin’ ter New York 
that time and seein’ him. I’d never 
been there afore, yer understand. 
Tom had been in business there for 
quite a spell. Bless yer soul, Boston 
wan't big enough fer him; he wanted 
a place where he could git ter be 
somebody. Ambitious! he was the 
most ambitious boy that ever lived. 
I reckon. Well, he’d been in New 
York quite a spell, as I said, and was 
doin’ fine. He was allers a poor hand 
at writin’, and I hadn’t heard from him 
fer much as four year. I used ter 
write him reg’lar, and I will own up 
that his not writin’ me hurt me some, 
and I even went so fur as ter feel a 
little mite put out with him. Ah, 
hum! I’ve been sorry enough fer it 
sence, I tell yer. 

“Well, it come about that the skip- 
per of a coaster who was a friend of 
mine was in Boston same time as I 
was. I’d been up ter the Banks and 
was aboard the Sary Taylor. I met 
this skipper on the wharf, and he tells 
me he’s short handed and is bound 
fer New York. So I thinks of Tom 
and what do I do but ship along with 
this feller and come on. 

“Fust thing I done when I get there 
was ter hunt up the boardin’ house 
where Tom used ter stop, and the 
folks there said they hadn’t no idee 
where he was; said he hadn’t been 
there fer a long spell. So I was up 
stump and feelin’ dreadful. They 





“*SHE GAZED AT THE PICTURE.” 


says look in the d’rectory, and I done 
it, but his name wan’t there; plenty 
of Tom Moffetts, yer understand, but 
no Tom Elijah. I was mighty tired— 
I’d walked way up from the dock, and 
I went in and sot down on one er them 
benches in Central Park. There was 
a heap of swell hosses and kerridges 
goin’ by and I set a-watchin’ of ’em, 
and feelin’ mighty blue. 


Pretty soon 
8 


along comes a turnout with a feller 
drivin’ and a stunnin’ lookin’ woman 


‘longside of him. I looked at the fel- 
ler and I come jest as nigh yellin’ 
right out in meetin’ as ever I done in 
my life; twas Tom—nobody else but 
him. 

“Fust off I couldn’t b’lieve I was 
so lucky, but when I made sure I was 
right I was goin’ ter run out in the 
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road and speak, but I looked at him— 
plug hat, swell clothes and all—and 
then down at my old duds, then up at 
the harnsome gal with him, and thinks 
I, ‘I won’t disgrace him here ’fore 
everybody.’ I figgered I could man- 
age ter hunt him up now somehow 
and git a chance ter talk with him 
alone. I see how fur up in the world 
he’d got, and I thought and thought 
till I got so proud I couldn’t hold my- 
self in. There was a p'liceman stand- 
in’ clus at hand, and I went up and 
asked him if he noticed the couple that 
had jest gone by. He said he had, 
after I described ’em, and I says, bold 
as could be: 

“ “Well, mebbe yer won't b’lieve it, 
but that feller’s my son.’ 

“That p’liceman he looked at me fer 
a spell in a queer kind of way; didn’t 
Then says he: 
Well, yer ought ter 


b’lieve me, I s’pose. 


“ “He is, hey? 
be proud of him.’ 
““T be,’ says I, and I sartinly was.” 

The old man paused, evidently ex- 
pecting some comment from his visi- 
tor, but he was disappointed. Mrs. 
Bunby was thinking of some of those 
drives through the Park. If He was 
in one his sullen humors he would 
make no remark during the entire trip, 
beyond swearing at the horse. If he 
was pleased to be jocose his favorite 
amusement was narrating in fluent de- 
tail some rascally experience of him- 
self and his boon companions. He 
knew it angered and disgusted her, 
but that was why he told it; it was his 
idea of a joke. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Moffett, “I 
kep’ on thinkin’ how much I wanted 
ter see Tom and speak ter him til) 
bimeby I begun ter b’lieve I’d made a 
mistake in not hailin’ him. I was 


walkin’ alongside of the road and 
thinkin’ about it, when I looked up and 
here he comes drivin’ back, and alone, 
too. I waited till he got about op- 
posite me and then I steps out and 
says I: 

““*Frello, Tom Moffett!’ 

“He was the most s’prised feller 
ever you see, marm. He hauled that 
hoss back like he was shot and leaned 
way for’d and looked at me. 

“Well, I’m blamed if it ain’t the 
old man!’ says he, after a spell.” 

Mrs. Bunby laughed vindictively. 
“T should like to have seen his face,” 
she said. 

“*Twas a sight, that’s right, marm. 
He was turrible glad ter see me. Told 
me he’d ask me in and give me a ride 
only the kerridge had a hot axle and 
he was takin’ it down ter the wheel- 
wright’s. Told me he was gettin’ 
along fine. Said that was his wife 
that was with him. She was one of 
the aristocrats, and I hadn't no idee, 
he said, how fond him and her was of 
one another.” 

The member of the 
family” smiled scornfully. This was 
another of his “jokes.” To tell an 
unsophisticated old man, even though 
the latter was his own father, a series 
of outrageous falsehoods would to him 
have been the cream of humor. 

“Told me he was makin’ money 
fast,” went on the proud parent. 
“Said he was goin’ ter send me a check 
purty soon. Said he was runnin’ a 
bank. Jest think of that!” 

She knew the bank. The paper in 
which it dealt was of the sort known 
as “Satan’s picture books,” and its 
depositors were invariably addressed 
as “gentlemen” and urged to “make 
their bets.” 


“aristrocrat 
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“Tom and me had quite a chat, and 
he wanted me ter come up ter the 
house and see his wife dreadful, but 
as luck would have it he’d got ter go 
South on the Surf City that night and 
wan't goin’ home agin. Said he’d 
write me when he got back and have 
me come on and make a visit. Said 
his wife was goin’ ter meet him down 
town and he must be goin’. So off 
he drove, and I little thought that was 
the last time I’d ever see him. 

“I never heard no p’ticlars more’n 
was in the papers, marm. I used ter 
watch ‘em every day hopin’ his body 
might be found, but it wan’t. His 
wife never wrote me a word. I try 
not ter think hard of her, but some- 
times I can’t help it. I knew she was 
rich and proud, and I ain’t nothin’ but 
a ‘longshoreman, but seems ’s if she 
might have wrote jest a line or two. 
He must have told her about me 
more’n once, and she knew where I 
was. Sometimes I’ve thought that she 
might have been the reason of his not 
writin’ me oftener afore. She looked 
kinder high and mighty when I see 
her in the kerridge that time.” 

As we have hinted, Mrs. Bunby’s 
disposition was not of the sort which 
“suffers long and is kind.” Mr. Mof- 
fett’s story had brought back the mem- 
ory of her wrongs more vividly than 
ever, and now to hear herself blamed 
while the man whom she hated, who 
had deceived and abused her, was 
lauded as a paragon of virtue was more 
than she could stand. She turned 
swiftly, her face aflame. The words 
were hot on her lips that would have 
told her companion that his son was a 
coward, a gambler and a counterfeiter 
and that the story of his death was a 
lie, like all the rest of him. But be- 


fore she could speak the old man went 
on. 

“Only child Marthy ’n’ me ever had, 
he was. Summer that he was born I 
had ter be away ter the Banks. Hated 
ter go dreadful, but Marthy she says, 
‘Tom,’ says she, ‘I know yer think yer 
ought ter go on account of the money 
and I think so too. You go,” says she, 
‘and don’t yer worry a mite.’ So I 
went, but I didn’t spend many easy 
minutes, I tell yer. Got home the day 
after the baby was born. We was 
livin’ in Gloucester then. I ’member 
I set side of the bed holdin’ her hand 
and the boy was asleep side of her. 
‘Do yer reelize, Tom,’ says she, ‘that 
we've got a son?’ 
it, but I couldn't. 
ain’t yer, marm?” 

She answered yes. 

“Ever had any children? No? 
Then I’m ’fraid I couldn’t make yer 
see how proud we was of that baby. 
I used ter wheel it out every Sunday 
jest ter let folks know I was its dad. 
Used ter tell Marthy the youngster’d 
be Pres’dent some day. Lord, yes, 
yes! ’Member the fust time he said 
‘Popper.’ Marthy she larned him, 
and when I come home at night—I 
didn’t go fishin’ that season, tried 
farmin’—she had him s’prise me with 
it. I ain’t never heard a word afore 
ner sence that sounded sweet as that 
did ter me. 

“He was a smart boy. Yes, sir! 
he was smart. I never see a youngster 
his age that could come up ter him. 
Folks didn’t git ahead of him much. 
One time I see Ben Sanders, that lived 
next door ter us, givin’ his boy a tur- 
rible thrashin’. *Twas fer stealin’ 
apples, he told me. I never thought 
no more about it, but it come out after 


I tried ter reelize 
You’re married, 
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a spell that he was stealin’ ’em fer my 
Tom. Seems Tom had told him if he 
didn’t go steal ’em he’d lick him, and 
after he had stole ’em, Tom said he’d 
lick him if he told. So the Sanders 
cub, little puny, good-fer-nothin’ he 
was, didn’t dast ter tell even when his 
dad thrashed him. Pretty sharp trick 
fer a boy ter play, wan’t it? Marthy 
she was some worried about it, said she 
was afraid it showed deceit in Tom, 
but I says, ‘Sho! boys will be boys, 
Marthy,’ and I had ter laff every time 
I thought of it. 

“T couldn’t make farmin’ go, so I 
had ter go back ter coddin’ agin. Every 
trip I’d git back from I’d see how that 
boy had growed and what a fine feller 
he was gittin ter be. He was fifteen 
when Marthy died. She hadn’t been 
well fer most a year, and I’d seen what 


was comin’, but I’d kinder shet my 
eyes, yer understand, and wouldn't 


b’lieve it. Seems ’s if it couldn’t be, 
jest couldn’t. But it was, and towards 
fall I had ter stay home and be with 
her. Last time I talked with her she 
says, “Tom,’ says she ter me, ‘I know 
it’s dreadful hard for yer, but yer’ve 
got the boy left. He’s a good boy,’ 
she says, ‘and he'll grow up and be a 
good man and a smart man and yer'll 
be awful proud of him. You'll have 
ter be father’n mother both ter him 
now,’ she says. I tried ter tell her not 
ter talk that way, ‘cause she was goin’ 
ter git well, but she knew better and 
so did I. She died ’fore mornin.’ ” 

The grizzled chin trembled a little 
and the brass-rimmed spectacles re- 
ceived a thorough polishing with the 
red cotton handkerchief before the old 
man went on. 

“Well, Tommie and me got along 
somehow fer a couple of year more. 


.the list of passengers, yer know. 


I give up fishin’ fer that time and done 
odd jobs round town. Tommie was 
a good boy, never was a better. Some 
of the neighbors—jealous they was, 
that’s all—used ter come and tell me 
he was gittin’ kinder fast and wild, 
but I knew better. Land! he wan't. 
Jest a little skittish, same as any young 
chap that’s got any gumption in him. 
Bimeby he wanted ter go up ter Bos- 
ton and go ter work and I let him go. 
Second year he was there he sent that 
picter ter me.”’ 

He took the photograph from his 
visitor’s hand and looked at it long- 
ingly. 

“Nice, stylisi-lookin’: boy, I call 
him,” he said. “Excuse me fer praisin’ 
up my own son so, but he was stylish. 
Look at them clothes, and him gittin’ 
only eight dollars a week. Some of 
the neighbors—the same ones that 
thought he was fast—used ter tell me 
they couldn’t see how he dressed so 
well on his wages, but I shet ’em up. 
‘It’s managin’,’ says I, ‘that’s what it 
is. Tom’s a nateral-born manager, 
and that’s more’n yer can say of some 
older folks.’ 

“Well, I went ter fishin’ agin and 
he went ter New York, and you know 
the rest. When I see about the loss 
of that boat in the papers I was purty 
nigh wild fer a spell, and fer a long 
time I kep’ hopin’ he might not have 
been on her—not seein’ his name in 
But 
at last I give up hopin’ and moved 
down here, where I couldn’t see the 
old places, ner the streets, ner the 
house where we three was so happy. 
I had a few dollars and bought a cat- 
boat and went off bluefishin’ and cod- 
din’ most every day in the summer, 
and managed ter keep alive that way. 
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Then Nicerdemus he come along, a 
little ha’f starved kitten, and him and 
me’s kep’ house tergether ever sence. 
But my catboat got stove up as I told 
yer, and then I was took with this 
rheumatiz, so I couldn’t go fishin’ no 
more. And now Nick’s lost er dead 
er somethin’, and, yesterday, Cap'n 
Rogers, the feller that owns this 
house, come down and told me he’d 
sold the shanty and a long stretch of 
the p’int ter a city man that wants ter 
put up a skate factery—one er them 
places where they ketch skates, them 
big, three-cornered fish, yer know, 
and grind ’em up fer fertilizer.” 

“But where will you go?” said Mrs. 
Bunby anxiously. The silver was 
back in her voice again. 

“Why, I dunno. I'll fetch up some- 
wheres. It’s hard ter git rid of a bad 
penny, yer know. There’s the poor- 
house, if wust comes ter wust, though 
I swan I do hate ter go there! How- 
ever? there ain’t no use crossin’ a 
bridge till yer git to it. If Tom was 
alive, why—but there, I oughter be 
thankful he lived long enough ter 
show that he was a good man and a 
smart man jest as Marthy said he 
would be. If he’d gone ter the bad, 
same as some boys do, I cal’late 
’twould have finished me. It must be 
a dreadful thing ter know yer son is a 
rascal, hey, marm?” 

“Yes,” she said, rather hurriedly. 

“So I’ve got a whole lot ter be 
thankful fer. I e 

A long-drawn yell came up from the 
road behind the shanty. 

“Mrs. Bunby-y-y!” wailed a voice. 
“Mrs. Bunby-y-y-y!” 

“Oh, there’s Andy calling me!” ex- 
claimed the lady, rising. Her eyes 
were moist—from the wind, of course. 


No one, not even the celebrated 
Perkins C., had ever seen Mrs. Bunby 
cry. “Good-by, Mr. Moffett,” she 
said, holding out her hand, “I am very 
glad I met you. It—I—your story 
has—has interested me greatly.” 

“°Fraid I’ve talked yer purty nigh 
ter death, marm. Hope yer won't feel 
no bad effects from yer upset.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right, I’m sure. 
Why! what’s this?’ 

Around the corner came a dishev- 
eled yellow object limping on three 
legs and holding up a badly damaged 
paw for inspection. Standing in a 
wet swamp for two days with one’s 
foot in a musk-rat trap is not the most 
delightful experience in the world, and 
Nicodemus wanted sympathy. 

“P-r-r-r-m-row!”’ said the yellow 
object. 

“Land of love! Nick!” cried Mr. 
Moffett. In another moment the yel- 
low head was rubbing ecstatically 
against the old man’s cheek and a 
prodigal was receiving the traditional 
welcome. 

“Good-by once more, Mr. Moffett,” 
cried Mrs. Bunby, and her smile hadn't 
a trace of its usual sarcasm. “Don’t 
worry. You see your luck has come 
back.” 

The next day she left Cape Cod by 
the afternoon train. 

* * * 7K * 


A week from that afternoon Mr. 
Moffett, Senior, sat in the battered 
armchair, with Nicodemus on his knee, 
reading aloud a letter that had come 
on the noon mail. It was postmarked 
New York, and ran as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Moffett: I have ascertained 
that your son died as you supposed. But I 
find that he left a will in which you were 
remembered to the amount of the enclosed 
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check. It had not been sent you because 
no one knew your present address. Hoping 
that you and Nicodemus are well, I am, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“CATHERINE J. BuNBy.” 

“The enclosed check” was _ for 
twenty-five hundred dollars. The old 
man, with the tears running down his 
cheeks, looked around upon the gap- 
ing, envious crowd of Raffertys, Bur- 
gesses and Manuellos. 

“The best boy,” he said brokenly, 
“the best boy God ever made.” 


* *k * * 


“It is a lie, of course,” said Mrs. 
Bunby, sitting at the rosewood desk 
in her New York library, “but it is a 
good lie. It is much better that he 
should be thought dead. He has been 
dead for years to everything good.” 

And, having thus eased her con- 
science, the wife of the great Perkins 
C. proceeded to enter the twenty-five 
hundred dollars on the stub of her 
check-book as “incidental expenses.” 


To the Flag 


By William Tyler Olcott 
LAG of my Country; star inwrought, 
Emblem of blood-bought liberty, 
Thy breeze-kissed folds delight my heart, 
My eyes in rapture gaze on thee. 


Where e’er thy bright hues greet the sight 
There priceless independence reigns, 
And ‘neath thy folds the outcast finds 
A freedom from oppression’s chains. 


When cross the tranquil sky of peace 


The black and lowering war clouds raced, 
Men saw in thee a rainbow bright, 
And blessed hope their doubts displaced. 


Thy stars enlighten all the world, 
Thy stripes emblazon History’s page, 
Thy folds enshrine a nation great, 


And rich in freedom’s heritage. 





HE problem of forecasting the 
future even for short inter- 
vals in advance is one which 
has taxed human ingenuity 

unsuccessfully since prehistoric times. 
Now the solution which mankind had 
almost come to regard as beyond the 
pale of possibility is to be suddenly 
brought about through the agency of 
a new branch of astronomy, and the 
achievement will have a scope before 
which the almanac makers, the weather 
prognosticators and the observant 
“oldest inhabitants” will stand aghast. 
Joseph, according to Biblical chron- 
icle, was able to predict seven years 
of plenty and seven years of famine. 
Modern science is on the eve of paral- 
leling this accomplishment; perhaps it 
will surpass it. 

Through a study of the sun, more 
thorough than has heretofore been pos- 
sible, the whole status of human exist- 
ence may be revolutionized. It is more 
than likely that great ocean disasters 
may be almost wholly eliminated, be- 
cause the weather conditions can be 
foretold weeks in advance and ships 
warned from venturing from port; 
Russia and China and India may be 
saved from devastating famines be- 
cause nations gazing with a new per- 
ception into the months to come will be 
able to conserve their products in years 
of prosperity for the “rainy day” that 
is to follow, and even trading in stocks 
may lose many of its speculative char- 
acteristics, since “bulls” and “bears” 
will have advance information far 


Sun Spots and the Weather Forecast 


By Waldon Fawcett 






























more accurate than even farmer’s re- 
ports to guide them in their estimates 
of the grain and cotton markets. The 
discovery of this new gateway to 
knowledge, whose opening promises 
so much, comes as the culmination of 
twenty years’ quiet, hard, persistent 
work on the part of one of the fore- 
most of American scientists. 

Astronomy is the oldest of the sci- 
ences, and yet its sole object until a 
late period was to study the places 
and motions of the heavenly bodies 
with little special reference to the 
wants of man in his daily life. Within 
the past few years there has arisen a 
new branch of the astronomical science 
known as astrophysics. The sun is 
the most important subject of its study, 
but the object is not to mark the exact 
place of the great orb in the sky, but to 
find out how it affects the earth and 
the wants of man on it; how its heat 
is- distributed, and how it, in fact, af- 
fects not only the seasons and the 
farmer’s crops, but the whole system 
of living things on the earth. The sci- 
entists have long been aware that in a 
physical sense the sun and almost it 
alone first creates and then influences 
everything endowed with life to be 
found on the globe, yet it has waited 
upon this new science to disclose how 
it is done. 

When Congress, realizing the im- 
mense benefits which would accrue 
could it be determined just how the 
sun influenced events upon the earth, 
authorized some years ago the installa- 
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tion of an Astrophysical Observatory 
in connection with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington, it simply pro- 
vided a better workshop for S. P. 
Langley, the head of the Smithsonian, 
who now comes forward as the dis- 
coverer of the new spectrum. Profes- 
sor Langley, who is recognized as one 
of the most eminent men of science in 
the world, began more than a score of 
years ago—long before he was con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and before his name stood for the 
notable achievement that it does to-day 
—the investigations which have just 
yielded such rich fruit. 

A spectrum is, generally speaking, 
an image formed by rays of light in 
which the parts are arranged accord- 
ing to their wave-lengths, forming a 
regular progressive series. The most 
common form, of course, is that pro- 
duced by the light of the sun passing 
through a triangular glass prism and 
spreading out on the screen or floor or 
wall into a band composed of the 
seven rainbow colors. Very few per- 
sons, however, who have seen the 
bright colors into which a prism breaks 
up the sunlight know that in reality 
they thus see only one-quarter of the 
heat energy of the sun. The most 
powerful spectroscope will show dark 
lines in the spectrum which are due to 
the metals in the sun, but it will show 
nothing of the other three-quarters 
lying beyond the red or end color, 
where the eye sees nothing at all. 

This space, whose exploration is 
heralded by the important discovery 
just announced by Professor Langley, 
is designated the “infra-red” region, 
and until he took up his investigations 
was largely unknown. In the universe 
it has corresponded somewhat to the 
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Arctic regions of the earth where no 
human foot has ever trod, save that 
the discovery of its character is vastly 
more important than any possible ex- 
ploration of the globe. This “infra- 
red” region is totally invisible, yet in 
it lies, as has been said, three-quarters 
of all the heat which supports not only 
the life of man, but all the animal and 
vegetable life of the planet. 

The original spectrum, with which 
every child who has played with a 
glass prism in the sunlight is familiar, 
was known to Sir Isaac Newton. In 
the immense invisible expanse, lately 
christened the “infra-red” region, 
nothing was known to exist until the 
year 1800, when Sir William Herschel 
found heat there with the thermome- 
ter. Almost immediately, however, 
the investigation was discontinued 
and nothing further was done until 
1881, when this heat was found to be 
most unequally distributed, coming in 
patches here and there. It was in- 
ferred that this was due to the exist- 
ence of dark lines or bands such as ap- 
pear in the regular spectrum, but no 
one really knew how far the spe¢etrumn 
extended, for there was no way of 
measuring the wave lengths. 

To get around this difficulty, which 
at first bid fair to prove insurmount- 
able, Professor Langley invented that 
wonderful instrument, the bolometer, 
and from the creation of this mar- 
velous inanimate assistant really dates 
the development which has lately 
reached so impressive a climax. The 
bolometer makes possible the measure- 
ment of minute differences of radiant 
heat by changes in the electric resist- 
ance of a blackened conductor. exposed 
to it. The wonderful delicacy of the 
apparatus may be imagined when it is 
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FROM THE PORTRAIT BY ROBERT GORDON HARDIE. 


stated that the instrument indicates 
the one-thousandth-millionth of a de- 
gree. 

The inventor first set his bolometer 
working in this invisible spectrum as 
he stood alone at the summit of Mount 
Whitney, in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, at an altitude of 12,000 feet 
above the sea, and the manner in which 
it flashed out the clue which set the 
scientist working along the line which 
has just culminated in victory, un- 
doubtedly constitutes one of the most 
dramatic episodes in history. It is 
very seldom, indeed, that a great dis- 
covery comes to a scientific man wholly 
as asurprise. Rather it is an expected 
if eagerly awaited denouement. In 
this instance, however, Professor 
Langley for the only time in his life 


experienced the sensations of one who 
has made a sudden discovery of vast 
importance. 

He went down the spectrum, noting 
the evidences of invisible heat die out 
on the scale of the instrument, until 
he came to the apparent end even of 
the invisible, beyond which the most 
prolonged researches of investigators 
had shown nothing up to that time. 
There he watched the indications 
grow fainter and fainter, until they 


too ceased at the point where the in- 


vestigators of the Old World had 
found, as they deemed, the very end 
of the end. By some happy thought 
he pushed the indicators of .this deli- 
cate instrument into the region still 
beyond. In the still air of that moun- 
tain peak, the sun beams passed un- 
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impeded by the mists of the lower 
earth, and the curve of the heat, which 
had fallen to nothing began to rise 
again. There was something there! 
For he found, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, a new spectrum of great extent, 
wholly unknown to science and whose 
presence had been revealed by this 
strange child of his inventive genius, 
the wonderful bolometer. It has since 
been proven that in this new-found re- 
gion of the spectrum is the principal 
seat of the changes which affect the 
climates and crops and agriculture. 

For the last fifteen years Professor 
Langley has been working with tre- 
mendous energy to map out this reg- 
ion, just as an explorer might seek to 
map a newly-discovered continent, and 
the work has only now progressed far 
enough for the scientist to disclose to 
the world the secret which has been so 
well guarded these many years. The 
newly detected lines to be found on 
this map contain the history of the 
absorption of the sun’s heat by the 
earth’s atmosphere, and from this 
source it will be possible to determine 
how the earth’s atmosphere and the 
influences which govern it are directly 
associated with the seasonal changes 
of spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. These lines which dot the 
map of the new spectrum are, it will 
be remembered, absolutely invisible, 
and they have been felt out, so to speak, 
being groped for in the dark, one by 
one, at the cost of many years’ labor, 
as a person might dig for diamonds 
at dead of night in a mountain of 
refuse. 

Although the first clue to the new 
discoveries was gained, as has been 
explained, on a Western mountain 
peak, the main investigation is being 
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conducted at the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where are installed the newly 
devised instruments which have made 
the work possible. Spectrum analysis 
is in reality, of course, merely a close 
examination and study of the sunlight 
—an investigation to determine the 
character of the heat, to ascertain with 
what form of fuel the great solar fur- 
nace is fed and what influences tend 
to modify or intensify the heat. To 
gain some insight into the methods 
pursued in this new investigation, it 
was, perhaps, best to follow the sun- 
light into the court of inquiry. 

The rays first encounter an immense 
instrument called the siderostat, sit- 
uated outside the laboratory building. 
The principal feature of this piece >i 
apparatus is a huge disc-shaped mir- 
ror, which is controlled by clockwork 
and which, by the action of a thousand 
pound weight hanging in a pit, is made 
to face the sun at all times, and thus 
at every hour of the day reflects a sun- 
beam directly into a long metal tube 
adjusted to receive it, and wherein is 
a lens which throws the beam into the 
big workshop, where it is to be dis- 
sected. 

The next task is to break up the 
captured sunlight into the different 
colors contributed by the mineral and 
chemical components of the orb of fire 
in the heavens—in other words, to 
produce a spectrum. Naturally, glass 
could not be used, for glass simply 
breaks up sunlight into the colors from 
violet to red, which have been known 
for years. For a long time Professor 
Langley and his assistants were at a 
loss as to what substance to use for 
this important task, but they finally 
decided upon rock salt. Here another 
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difficulty presented itself, that of se- 
curing a block of rock salt of sufficient 
size, but the Russian government came 
to the rescue and furnished several 
magnificent blocks of the salt which 
were cut into prisms by noted optical 
experts with all the care which might 
be extended upon the preparation of 
lenses for great telescopes. 

3ut to return to the investigation 
of the rays from Old Sol. The main 
object, of course, is to record the tem- 
perature of the various portions of the 
spectrum, especially those parts which 
are invisible to the eye. This is accom- 
plished by throwing the sunbeams 
which have been reflected into the la- 
boratory and transformed by the salt 
prism into the spectrum, upon a thread 
of platinum much finer than a human 
hair. On this fragile screen the dif- 
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ferent portions of the spectrum are 
portrayed much as pictures succeed 
one another in a stereoptican exhibi- 
tion, and all the while a powerful elec- 
tric current is coursing through the 
tiny strand of metal. This latter pro- 
vision simplifies the investigation very 
much, for as the electrical resistance 
of substances varies according to the 
temperature, it is only necessary to 
ascertain the force of the electrical cur- 
the platinum 
thread to determine the temperature 
of that portion of the spectrum cast 
upon the almost invisible screen at any 
given time. 


rent passing through 


Inasmuch as the comparison of the 
heat contained in the various portions 
of the spectrum is the long-sought 
secret it is obviously important to have 
apparatus that will record the most 
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THE SPECTROMETER. 


minute fluctuations in the electrical re- 
sistance of the thread, and it is for this 
portion of the task that there has been 
provided the delicate recording instru- 
ment previously mentioned, which will 
indicate any change even if it be so 
slight as one-millionth of one degree. 
In a way this recording apparatus is 
the supreme triumph of the equipment 
which has been originated for these 
remarkable investigations. 
of delicacy, and as a mechanical mas- 


In point 


terpiece it has no ccunterpart in the 
world. The beam cf a balance which 
is one of its important adjuncts is a 
thread of spun glass infinitely finer 
than the most slender hair, and in the 


a9 


middle of this beam is a concave glass 
mirror no larger than a pin head and 
which does not weigh as much as the 
hind legs of a fly. Supporting the 
whole apparatus is a crystal fiber so 
delicate that it is scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. 

The working of this pigmy marvel 
is simple in the extreme. The ray of 
light strikes the diminutive mirror and 
is reflected upon a wall where there 
is a scale which enables determination 
at a glance as to how great is the 
fluctuation of temperature. Or, if de- 
sired, the board containing the scale 
markings may be removed and there 
substituted a photographic plate, which 
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enables a pictorial record to be made 
of the ups and downs of the tempera- 
ture of the platinum thread. 

In no instrument known to science 
is it more essential that every mech- 
anical detail be perfect than in the 
case of the bolometer. The slightest 
error in any part of the mechanism 
will seriously affect the accuracy of 
the results obtained. In the case of 
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against dsiturbance there is attached 
of 
steel no larger than a pin head, each 
tiny weight being exactly magnetized 
to the same degree, but in different 
directions. This latter precaution pre- 
vents the beam from turning to the 
north. 

To indicate the magnitude of the 
discoveries recently made, it may be 


to either end of the beam a bit 

















THE GALVANOMETER. 


the recording instrument above de- 


scribed the accuracy would be im- 
paired by so remote an influence as 
footfalls outside the building, were 


especial precautions not taken to pre- 


vent it. These are provided by a pier 
of brick and stone, with rubber 
cushions between the stones. Up- 


on this stands the spun glass bal- 


ance, and to still further guard 


noted that in a map where the visible 
spectrum, sometimes called the New- 
tonian spectrum, is represented by a 
length of one foot, the new spectrum 
extends to a length of nearly twenty 
feet on the same scale, and to more 
justly estimate the value of the bolom- 
eter, it may be explained that this in- 
strument is so sensitive to heat, and 
in such narrow portions, that it might 
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be called an eye which sees in the 
dark. What is light to the eye is heat 
to the bolometer, and what is dark to 
the eye is cold to the bolometer. 

Thus, as this infinitely delicate in- 
strument passes down the spectrum, 
where we see recorded that which is 
invisible, but which none the less ex- 
ists, groping its way in the dark, it 
feels every dark line present as cold 
and registers it as a separate black line 
in spaces not a hundredth of an inch 
apart. In this way have been mapped 
out more than seven hundred invisible 
lines, a greater number than was laid 
down by Bunsen, who mapped the vis- 
ible spectrum. 

The great forecasting of weather 
conditions for considerable periods in 
advance, which it is believed will be 
the most important of all the direct 
or indirect results of these discoveries, 
will be accomplished by means of the 
thorough study of sun spots which the 
newly invented instruments make pos- 
sible. It is known that sun spots have 
a very important effect upon the tem- 
perature of the earth, and with the 
more systematic investigation which is 
now made possible, it is certain that 
the extent and character of this can 
be more definitely determined. As il- 


lustrating the possibilities of the new 
sphere of investigation, it has only to 
be pointed out that Prof. Langley has 
with the aid of the bolometer lately 
determined many facts concerning the 
temperature of the moon, and he has 
also made the discovery that to any 
person who would view it from a point 
outside the atmosphere of our planet 
the sun would appear blue. 

The investigations for which the 
discovery of the new spectrum have 
paved the way are vastly more im- 
portant than would be the finding of 
some universal food product, alone 
sufficient to support life and endowed 
with innumerable unheard of proper- 
ties. Every form of life upon the 
earth, without exception, is maintained 
by the sun, but with the opening of 
this new book of knowledge all peoples 
may learn just how the sun accom- 
plishes this, while from a direct study 
of the sun will come most definite in- 
formation regarding the changes in 
the character of coming seasons and 
the effect upon the crops. In short, it 
may be possible to actually presage the 
weather for months and even years in 
advance with more accuracy than the 
Weather Bureau now forecasts the 
conditions a few hours hence. 





The Robin Hood of Vermont 


By John Wright Buckham 


state in the Union 


strug- 


gled so hard for liberty and 


autonomy, and won them so 

valiantly, as Vermont. The 
founders of Vermont were men with 
an intense, passionate love of freedom. 
So, to be sure, were the founders of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land and other states, but some of the 
Old World fet- 
ters still clung to 
the early colo- 
nists, too many 
and firmly 
fastened to be 
shaken off at 
once. Not so 
with the pioneers 
of Vermont. 
They were no 
theorists or doc- 
trinarians. They 
had no social 
compacts or cum- 
brous theocracies 
to work out. 
They were plain, 
blunt men, prac- 
tical rather than 
pious; but more 
devoted and de- 
termined friends 
of freedom the 
world has never 
seen. 

Vermont has 
been slow to realize how interest- 
ing an early history she has and 
how unique and fame-worthy were 


too 


STATUE OF ETHAN ALLEN AT MON1PELIER. 


but of late 
a deeper interest in her past has 
awakened, 


the men who made it, 


and as_ she _— searches 
her records and probes her mem- 
ory for the 


most 


names and the deeds 
commemoration 
that forth 
lustre than those of 
the two brothers Ethan and Ira Allen. 
The hero of 
Ticonderoga has 
long held de- 
served ‘rank with 
the 


worthy of 


there are none stand 


with more 


famous men 
of American his- 
tory, although 
little has been 
known of him 
Ver- 
mont except the 
stirring story of 
his capture of the 
historic fort. The 
name of Ira Allen 
has only just be- 
gun to receive 
the meed of grat- 
itude and 


outside of 


honor 
due from the 
state which he 
did so much to 
establish. 

It is the pur- 
pose of this arti- 
cle, not so much 
to rehearse in de- 
tail the history of these two men, as 
to couple and compare their charac- 
ters and services and to give, chiefly 
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by illustration, that local color- 
ing to their lives which makes 
the men of the past so much 
more real and vivid. 

Litchfield County, Connecti- 
cut, was the main arsenal from 
which Vermont was furnished, 
and splendid material did it 
afford for the rugged task of 
founding and defending a 
new and independent state. 
Litchfield, Salisbury, Wood- 
bury and Kent are townships to 
which the Vermonter may well 
make pilgrimage as to the cradle of 
the Commonwealth of which he is so 
justly proud. 

According to tradition the emi- 
grant ancestor of the Allen family, 
Samuel Allen, came from Braintree, 
Essex County, England, and settled 
first in Massachusetts and afterward 
in Windsor Connecticut. Samuel’s 
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great-grandson, Joseph Allen, mar- 
ried Mary Baker of Woodbury, and 
settled in Litchfield, where their <ld- 
est son, Ethan, was born on the tenth 
day of January, 1737. If the boy grew 
up to have his own way in the world, 
it was not because he was an only 
child. For, beside himself, there 
were five sons and two daughters: 
Heman, Heber, Levi, Zimri, Ira, 
Lydia and Lucy. Of the sons five 
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went to Vermont and were connected 
with its early history and four of 
them were soldiers in the Revolution. 
It was the eldest and the youngest of 


this stalwart sextet who brought 
fame and immortality to the Allen 
name. 


Ethan Allen was a born leader. Of 
commanding appearance, bold, self- 
confident, adroit, resourceful, he was 
sure to make his way to the front and 
win a following. He was, in the best 
sense, a self-made man. Of educa- 
tion he had but a modicum. His 
spelling and grammar reveal this. 
“Ethan Allen,” as has been said, 
“could capture Ticonderoga but he 
could not spell it.” There is evidence 
that at one time it was purposed that 
he should go to college and he 
studied for a short time with that end 
in view, but Ethan Allen at college 
would have been more of an anomaly 
than Mary’s lamb at school, though 
the leader of the Green Mountain 
Boys would have made anything but 
a lamb-like student. Native sagacity, 
blended with tremendous powers of 
acquirement and application, largely 
atoned for this defect of education, 
but did not serve to soften the edge 
of a certain crudeness and brusque- 
ness which always characterized this 
chieftain of the hills. 

The one great passion of Ethan 
Allen’s soul, 
conduct, 


itself in his 
his character, his writings, 
was the love of freedom. Almost the 
only revelation of his early life and 
ideals which we have is the significant 
statement which is found in his 
“Narrative of Captivity” that “he had 
acquainted himself with the history of 
mankind” and that “his sincere pas- 
sion, for liberty had led him to read 


asserting 
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the history of nations that had 
yielded up their liberties to tyrants, 
with philosophical horror.” This 
‘philosophical horror” of tyranny 
was, as he implies, bred not of any 
experience but was rather the sturdy 
outgrowth of his environment and 
training. The woods and winds, the 
birds and beasts, had taught it to him. 
He breathed it in the very air of the 
New World. The thrilling words of 
Coleridge well express such an emo- 
tion : 

“O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests high! 
And O ye Clouds that far above me soar’d! 
Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky! 
Yea, everything that is and will be free! 
Bear witness for me, whereso’er ye be. 
With what deep worship I 

adored 
The spirit of divinest liberty.” 


have still 
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It is not surprising that such a man 
found his heart going out to those 
courageous pioneers who were push- 
ing the line of civilization northward 
across the green hills of what was then 
known as the territory of the New 
Hampshire Grants. Perhaps he found 
even the restraints of the Connecticut 
Colony a little irksome. At all events, 
about the year 1766 we find him 
among the settlers of the Grants, 
throwing in his life and fortunes with 
theirs. In the 
long, obstinate, 
exasperating 
struggle just 
opening be- 
tween the 
Grants and 
New York, 
Ethan Allen 
became at once 
the leading 
spirit, and to 
him, more than 
to any other, 
was due _ the 
final victory of 
the settlers. 

The town- 
ships in what is 
now the south- 
ern part of 
Vermont were chartered and grants 
given to the lands in them, in re- 
turn for a _ consideration which 
made the process. profitable, by 
Benning Wentworth, governor of 
New Hampshire. This was done 
upon the reasonable assumption 
that the western boundary of New 
Hampshire extended to the same 
limit which constituted the  ac- 
cepted limit of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, namely, to a line twenty 








From a Painting by Copley. 
Mrs. ETHAN ALLEN, 


miles east of the Hudson River. To 
this boundary the colony of New 
York objected, on the ground of the 
same claim that she had already ad- 
vanced to Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, that is, that the territory 
given by Charles II to his brother, 
the Duke of York, extended to the 
Connecticut River. 

When the Crown, in 1764, several 
years after the first settlers had taken 
out their titles and cleared their lands, 
decided that 
the disputed 
territory __ be- 
longed to New 
York, the 
peace - loving 
pioneers were 


disposed to 
acquiesce in 
the decision, 
though —_con- 
trary to their 
own prefer- 
ence. But 


when _ they 
found _ that 
they were re- 
quired to take 
out fresh deeds 
for their prop- 
erty under the 
jurisdiction of New York, or else 
forfeit all they had, they de- 
murred, refused, rebelled. They did 
not propose to pay for their land over 
again. Nor were they the men to 
tamely give up to alien claimants 
homes which they had hewed out of 
the wilderness at the cost of toil and 
sacrifice. Therefore, when the sur- 
veyors and land jobbers appeared, 
claiming their property under title 
deeds issued by New York and inso- 
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lently demanded the hard-earned 
homes of the settlers, they found, in 
the language of Ethan Allen to the 
King’s attorney at Albany, that “the 
gods of the hills were not the gods of 
the valleys.” Whenever one of these 
land sharks appeared and attempted 
to take possession of a farm he was 
speedily seized by a party of Green 
Mountain Boys, generally with Ethan 
Allen at their head, tried and sen- 
tenced,—in the famous phrase which 
bears evidence of having originated 
with Allen—to be ‘chastised with 
the twigs of the wilderness.” Dis- 








That Ethan Allen was the insti- 
gator and head of this resistance is 
made evident by the fact that a re- 
ward of one hundred pounds was 
offered for his capture, by the gov- 
ernor of New York, while that of- 
fered for Warner and Baker, his 
coadjutors, was only fifty pounds 
for each. The courage, sagacity and 
alertness which this “Robin Hood of 
Vermont” displayed were astonish- 
ing. Hon. L. E. Chittenden says of 
him: “He was sleepless and untiring. 
Here he is hunting a New York sur- 
veyor, there resisting the sheriff and 
his posse. One 














hour he holds 
a court for the 
trial of a Tory 
justice, the 
next he is ex- 
ecuting sen- 
tence with the 
twigs of the 
wilderness, ev- 
erywhere he is 
arranging sig- 
nals for a swift 
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ETHAN ALLEN’S HOME NEAR BURLINGTON. 


comfited and sore within and with- 
out, the covetous claimants of others’ 
lands returned to New York with the 
“beech seal’? upon their backs to wit- 
ness to their temerity and avarice. 

It is no wonder that no one could 
be found to assist the sheriffs in evict- 
ing men of this stamp from their hard- 
earned holdings. The sturdy Green 
Mountain Boys, animated by the jus- 
tice of their cause and encouraged by 
the success of their resistance, be- 
came a formidable foe that New York 
could neither intimidate nor suppress. 


c oncentration 
of his men up- 
on any threat- 
ened point. Before his purpose is fair- 
ly known to the enemy, he has organ- 
ized the Green Mountain Boys, he is 
their leader and the people are saved.” 

Nor did this redoubtable champion 
defend the rights of the settlers by 
force only. He made use of the pen 
as well as the twigs of the wilderness 
in advocating their common cause, 
and in a style as forcible and original 
as it was inelegant and ungrammatical 
he wrote the widely distributed tracts, 
“Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Government of New York,” “Refuta- 
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tion of the Claims of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts Bay to the Terri- 
tory of Vermont,” and “Present State 
of the Controversy,” etc. 

In the midst of this local but far 
from insignificant contest upon the 
frentier of New England came the 
rumbling of the thunder of a greater 
storm which broke with sudden fury 
at Lexington and Concord. The 
startling news of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Great Britain had hardly 
reached the New Hampshire Grants 
before it was followed by a summons 
to action. Swiftly came a little com- 
pany of men from the mother colony, 
Connecticut, trusting to her sons near 
the shores of Champlain to aid them 
in a sudden movement upon strategic, 
unprepared Fort Ticonderoga. They 
did not reckon without’ their host. 
The Green Mountain Boys were 
ready. Who but Ethan Allen was the 
man for the hour? As if by divine 
appointment he was chosen corn- 
mander of the expedition. The rest 
is a familiar story—how, guided by 
the boy Nathan Beaman, Allen led his 
little band of eighty-three men in the 
early dawn of the tenth of May, 1775, 


up the embankment of the old fort- 
ress, through the wicket gate and 
demanded its surrender “in the name 
of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress.” 

It is no mere accident which has 
connected the name of Ethan Allen so 
closely with the capture of Ticonder- 
oga. 
acteristic deed and reveals the man’s 
courage, alertness and force. The 
ease and success of the capture of 
Ticonderoga and of Crown Point 
(which was taken the following day) 
stimulated Allen to propose a far 
more extensive enterprise of the same 
order. With his keen, far sighted sa- 
gacity, he saw the importance of se- 
curing at once complete control of 
Lake Champlain which he justly 
called “the key of Canada or of our 
own country.” He knew, also, better 
perhaps than any once else, the weak- 
ness of the British forces in Canada 
and the disaffection of many of the 
Canadians toward Great Britain. Re- 
lying upon these facts he projected no 
less an exploit than the sudden seizure 
of Canada itself before 
could be strengthened. 


It was a typical and truly char- 
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with this idea he forgot that a reward 
of a hundred pounds was still upon his 
head, forgot even his antipathy for 
the government bf New York, and, in 
company with Seth Warner, hastened 
to Philadelphia to lay the project be- 
fore Congress, and thence, upon the 
recommendation of that body, to Al- 
bany to secure the codperation of the 
New York Convention. Before both 
of these bodies, in spite of the sus- 
picion and hostility in which this out- 
law from the hills was held, his patri- 
otism, earnestness and eloquence won 
the day, and it was voted that “a body 
of troops be raised of those called 
Green Mountain Boys” with the un- 
derstanding that Allen’s plan should 
be carried out. The company was 





GEN ETHAN -ALLEN 


TABLET MARKING THE ETHAN ALLEN FARM. 
Erected by the Green Mountain Chapter, Daughters of the 


American Revolution 





raised forthwith but, strange to say, 
when it came to the election of a 
commander, Seth Warner, and not 
Ethan Allen, was chosen colonel. 
This was a rebuff indeed. But Ethan 


_Allen was magnanimous as well as 


courageous. He wrote to General 
Schuyler that he “desired to remain 
in the service,” offered himself as a 
volunteer and was heartily accepted. 

Meanwhile time was passing and 
every day of the disastrous delay was 
making the conquest of Canada more 
difficult. At last Schuyler got his 
forces under way, advanced across the 
border, and laid siege to St. John’s. 
Fthan Allen was sent out as his ac- 
credited missionary to go among the 
Canadians and rally as many as pos- 
sible to the American 
cause. In this he was suc- 
ceeding admirably when 
in an evil day he fell in 
with a certain Major 
Brown. Brown proposed 
a venture whose glitter 
appealed irresistibly to the 
hero of Ticonderoga. This 
was no less than the sur- 
prise and capture of Mon- 
treal d/a Ticonderoga. It 
was bold, rash, chimerical. 
And yet, if Brown had not 
failed, on the excuse of 
bad weather, to codperate 
with Allen as agreed, and 
if the valiant opportunist 
had not been betrayed by 
a spy, it is not impossible 
that Montreal might have 
succumbed as did Ticon- 
deroga and that Canada 
to-day might be under the 
American, instead of the 
British flag. As it was, For- 
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tune frowned 
as severely 
upon Ethan 
Allen on this 
morning of 
the twenty- 
fifth of Sep- 
tember as she 
smiled _ se- 
renely upon 
him on that 
of the tenth 
of May. Af- 
ter a spirited 
resistance 
against over- 
whelming 
odds Allen 
was made a 
prisoner and 
thereby lost 
all further 
part in the 
great strug- 
gle in which 
he would un- 
doubtedly 
have distin- 
guished him- 
self, had he 
been permit- 
ted to con- 
tinue in it, still more signally than 
at Ticonderoga. 

Of his long, tedious, exasperating 
imprisonment Ethan Allen himself 
has given us a graphic and interesting 
history in his well-known ‘Narrative 
of Captivity.” He met with varying 
treatment, now ironed, insulted, mal- 
treated, starved; now respected, de- 
ferred to, pampered ; but always bear- 
ing himself with a fortitude which jus- 
of Mr. Chitten- 
“His imprisonment was a tri- 


tifies the statement 
den: 
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THE MONUMENT TO ETHAN ALLEN AT GREEN MOUNT 
CEMETERY, BURLINGTON. 







umph_ which 
disgraced 
none but 
those who 
sought to dis- 
grace him.” 
At length,af- 
ter nearly 
three years 
of confine- 
ment, release 
came. In 
May, 1778, he 
was exchang- 
ed for a col- 
onel of the 
British army 
and hastened 


Sugars a! at once to 

»®S © Gen. Wash- 
(s Z mj . ington at 
- J ValleyForge, 
” 3 ‘‘ to whom he 

ae ' offered his 


services as 
soon as_ his 
health should 
be recovered. 
Congress 
granted him 
a colonel’s 
c Om mission 
but did not summon him to any 
further ‘active service in the war 
now approaching a successful con- 
clusion. 

_ Returning to Bennington the old- 
time leader of the Green Mountain 
Boys was received with an enthusiasm 
and honor as grateful to him as was 
the sight of the forest-clad hills and 
the music of the unfettered brooks of 
what had now been declared to be 
the independent state of Vermont. 
He came in time to take up once more 
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the old contest with New York, now 
reviving again as the stress of war 
with a common foe relaxed. Again 
his trenchant pen was employed in ex- 
horting the Vermonters to refuse the 
overtures of Governor Clinton, over- 
tures endangering that independence 
which they had struggled so long and 
bravely to attain. With his charac- 
teristic vigor he appeared at the head 
of a littke company in the town of 
Guilford, where 
the sympathy 
with New York 
was strongest, 
and made this 
famous procla- 
mation: ** Tf. 
Ethan Allen, do 
declare that I 
will give no quar- 
ter to man, wom- 
an or child who 
shall oppose me, 
and unless the in- 
habitants of Guil- 
ford peaceably 
submit to the au- 
thority of Ver- 
mont I swear I 
will lay it as des- 
olate as Sodom 
and Gomorrah.” 
A storm of bullets could not have 
been more effective. 

When at last all enemies, both 
those of the nation and those of 
Vermont, were vanquished this roving 
man of war settled down to spend the 
remainder of his days in peace, retir- 
ing to a pleasant farm on the inter- 
vales of the Winooski River near Bur- 
lington. After the death of his first 
wife Colonel Allen had married the 
vivacious and accomplished Mrs. 





IRA ALLEN. 


Fanny Buchanan, daughter of the 
noted Tory of Westminster, Creon 
Brush. But the life so pleasantly be- 
gun at the Burlington farm, where the 
little house is still standing, though 
altered and repaired, was destined to 
be of brief duration. Returning with 
a load of hay from Grand Isle, Ethan 
Allen was smitten with apoplexy and 
died February 12, 1789. The Green 
Mt. Chapter Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion have placed 
a tablet near the 
spot. He was 
buried with dis- 
tinguished hon- 
ors in Green 
Mount Cemetery, 
overlooking one 
of the fairest 
prospects in the 
state which he 
did so much to 
found in freedom 
and equity. 
It is a com- 
monplace but not 
‘less pertinent 
truth that a man 
should be esti- 
mated in the 
light of his envir- 
onment. Against 
the background of the woods and 
hills of early Vermont Ethan Allen 
looms large, a man _ of _ heroic 
stature, physical, mental and moral. 
George Washington, with that 
fine discrimination which character- 
ized his judgment of men, said of him: 
“There is an original something in 
him that commands admiration.” 
Original he certainly was,—an em- 
bodied protest against all that is false 
and merely formal, in government, 


custom, 


institution and thought, a 
man of a distinctly New World flavor. 
It was this new-worldliness, perhaps, 
that made him so strange a combina- 
tion of reverence and 
roughness and tenderness, crudeness 


irreverence, 


and power. He who inflicted chas- 
tisement with the twigs of the wilder- 
ness without sparing was the same 
who, when a neighbor’s children were 
lost in the woods, persisted in contin- 
uing the search for them after all the 
other searchers were ready to aban- 
don it. He who used scriptural 
phrase with not a little of the earnest- 
ness and fire of an Old Testament 
prophet and demanded the surrender 
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of the 


of Ticonderoga in the “name of the 
Great Jehovah,” in the next breath 
swore roundly at the commandant. 
He who fought so fiercely to save 
himself and his cause before Mon- 
treal, a few moments after his sur- 
render bared his breast and bade 
Prescott take his life rather than that 
Canadians who were about 
being shot for traitors. And he who 
was called infidel and atheist argued, 
in the very book which earned him 
that opprobrious title, with a sincerity 
that shows the depth of his conviction, 
for the providence of God and the 
immortality of the soul. 

A word concerning this notable 
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book, “Reason the Only Oracle of 
Man,” or “Ethan Allen’s Bible,” as it 
was often called. That a man of Ethan 
Allen’s temperament, training and 
manner of life should have cherished 
the purpose—and, toward the close of 
his life accomplished it—of writing 
a well sustained discussion of the 
greatest problems of philosophy and 
theology is sufficient evidence that 
he possessed a 
strong, inquir- 
ing, reflective 
mind. And 
the book itself 
will, I am con- 
fident, sur- 
priseevery 
candid reader 
with its virile 
reasoning and 
cogent logic. 
It is no bully- 
ing and viru- 
lent attack up- 
on Christiani- 
ty, as the re- 
ception it met 
with would in- 
dicate. Neith- 
er is it a ser- 
vile repro- 
duction of 
Blount’s ‘‘ Or- 
acles of Rea- 
son,” as has been claimed, or of any 
other work upon Deism, so far as I 
can discover. Ascribe as much 
as you will to the influence of 
Dr. Thomas Young, the Con- 
necticut deist who is_ said to 
have indoctrinated him, still the work 
is Allen’s and bears the stamp of his 
own forceful mind. Much less is the 
book that which Dwight called it, 





“brutal nonsense.” The author does 
not, in any respect, play to the gallery. 
Indeed, the discussion is, to a remark- 
able degree, as Moncure Conway has 
said of it, “calm and philosophical.” 
Its real strength—for strength it un- 
deniably has—lies in the writer’s pro- 
found and impressive confidence in 
the goodness of the Creator and the 
moral government of the universe and 
in the forceful 
refutation of 
those distorted 
orthodox doc- 
trines of his 
day which 
were calculat- 
ed to arouse 
the protest of 
any free and 
thoughtful 
mind, the doc- 
trines of the 
depravity of 
reason, the six 
days’ creation, 
the infinitude 
of sin, election 
and everlast- 
ing punish- 
ment. There 
is a real and 
rugged power 
in this untrain- 
ed writer's 
defence of the integrity of reason and 
the moral government of God. The 
weakness of the discussion lies in its 
restricted historical sense, which lends 
a false perspective to the entire treat- 
ment of revelation. On the whole, 
however, this magnum opus of the 
early philosophical literature of Ver- 
mont, in spite of its limivations and 
crudities, is destined to a far higher 
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appreciation in the larger light of the 
future than when, denounced and 
dreaded, it first appeared, injuring the 
name and clouding the fame of its 
author. There is evidence, as shown 
in the letter written by him to General 
Royal Tyler, that Ethan Allen after- 
ward wrote an appendix, but the man- 
uscript was never published. If it 
could be discovered and printed it 
would be of great interest, not only as 
throwing further light upon the char- 
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of Ticonderoga—this inscription was 
placed: 


“His spirit tried the mercies of his God, 
In whom he believed and strongly trusted.” 


It was not inapt, and yet we may well 
believe that Ethan Allen tried the 
mercies of God far less than many an 
overzealous orthodoxist who in His 
name maligned him. 

Of the many stories, some genuine, 
others doubtful, which have attached 





SITE OF IRA ALLEN’S ESTATE AT WINOOSKI FALLS, COLCHESTER. 


acter of Ethan Allen, but as revealing 
more fully the nature of the reaction 
against orthodoxy then outcropping 
and of which this untrammelled 
mountaineer was so stalwart a repre- 
sentative. 

Upon the monument first erected 
over Ethan Allen’s grave—since re- 
placed by the lofty Tuscan shaft of 
granite crowned with Stephenson’s 
marble statue representing the hero 
in the act of demanding the surrender 


themselves to Ethan Allen, as stories 
will to a popular hero—such as that 
at one time the great man sat down in 
the dentist’s chair and had a sound 
tooth drawn for the sake of encour- 
aging a timid old lady—the best and 
most characteristic of all, one which 
mirrors the man as a dewdrop the 
sky, is that related by Benjamin H. 
Hall in his History of Eastern Ver- 
mont. During the course of a trial 
took place in 


which Westminster, 
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May 27, 1779, Ethan Allen appeared 
in court accoutred in military dress. 
After Noah Smith had finished his 
argument, in the course of which he 
made several citations from Black- 
stone, Colonel Allen, who thought 
that the state’s attorney was mani- 
festing too great leniency toward 
some of the prisoners, arose and be- 
gan to address the jury. He told 
them that in the observations he was 
about to make he should not deal in 
quibbles. Then, turning to Smith he 
said, “I would have that young gen- 
tleman to know that from the eternal 
fitness of things I can upset his Black- 
stones, his whitestones, his grave- 
stones and his brimstones.”’ Here he 
was interrupted by the Chief Justice, 
Moses Robinson, and was gravely in- 
formed that it was not allowable for 
him to appear in court with his sword 
by his side. Whereupon Allen, nettled 
by the interruption, unslung his 
weapon and bringing it down on the 
table with a force which made the 
house ring, exclaimed : 

“For forms of government let fools con- 


test, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


Observing the judges whispering to- 
gether, he cried out: “I said that fools 
might contest for forms of govern- 
ment—not your Honors, not your 
Honors!” That was Ethan Allen 
through and through—unconventional, 
self-assertive, heedless of custom and 
tradition, appealing to Nature and the 
eternal fitness of things, yet not always 
making the eternal and the temporal 
fitness correspond. 

It was well for Vermont that when 
Ethan Allen’s services were suddenly 
withdrawn from the embryo state by 


the capture of the leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys at Montreal, his 
youngest brother, Ira, was at hand to 
conserve and complete the work of 
establishing her statehood. Of the 
two men Ira was the less assertive 
and intense, but what he lacked in as- 
sertiveness he made up in astuteness. 
Doubtless he felt the overshadowing 
influence of Ethan, between whom 
and himself there was a difference of 
fourteen years, but he, too, was a man 
of individual character, gifts and 
ideals. 

Tra Allen was born in Cornwall, 
Connecticut, April 21, 1751. He was 
among the earliest to emigrate to the 
New Hampshire Grants, where he ap- 
peared in 1771. He played an active 
part in resisting the Yorkers and 
afterward served with zeal and ability 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. He 
was present at the capture of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point and later at 
that of St. Johns and Montreal, and 
took part in the unsuccessful attack 
upon Quebec when Montgomery fell. 
Thenceforward his services were 
mainly devoted to the task of securing 
the independence of the new state 
which he and his compeers were bent 
upon establishing. And sorely were 
his efforts needed in the absence, not 
only of his brother Ethan, but of 
Remember Baker, who had been 
killed by the Indians, and of Seth 
Warner, who was serving in the Con- 
tinental army. 

Ira Allen had established himself at 
the lower falls of the Winooski River 
and as member from the town of 
Colchester he was enrolled in the 
Conventions which met at Dorset in 
July and September, 1776, to consider 
state independence. It was he who 
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presented the resolution that the terri- 
tory of the New Hampshire Grants 
ought to be free and independent, and he 
was appointed by the same Conven- 
tion one of a committee of two to 
visit the settlers on the east side of the 
mountain and secure their coopera- 
tion. Of the next Convention, which 
met at Westminster, January 15, 1777, 
he was made clerk. When the Wind- 
sor Convention, which met the follow- 
ing July, adopted paragraph by para- 
graph in the very face of Burgoyne’s 
invasion a state constitution, it was 
largely of Ira Allen’s drafting. When 
the same Convention appointed the 
Committee of Safety he was made one 
of its members. And when the gov- 
ernment of the new state was chosen 
Ira Allen was elected one of the 
councillors and_ state treasurer. 
Later he served as surveyor general 
and major general. In each and all 
of these offices he was wise, able and 
successful. In several instances his 
counsels were signally brilliant and 
effective and raised him to the rank of 
an astute and able statesman. When 
the infant State, for example, found 
herself at a loss for funds with which 
to raise and equip her troops it was 
Ira Allen who hit upon the expedient, 
afterward adopted by other states, of 
confiscating the property of the 
Tories, and soon the treasury was 
filled. It was Ira Allen who, upon his 
own responsibility, sent information 
of the advance of the British which 
led to the victory of Stark at Benning- 
ton. But the most difficult and valu- 
able service which Ira Allen rendered 
was in conducting the diplomacy 
which saved Vermont, and the nation, 
from invasion by the British army in 
Canada in the later years of the Revo- 
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lution. This was accomplished, it is 
true, by adroit means which have 
been called treasonable, but history 
has exonerated the Vermonters from 
this charge and demonstrated the wis- 
dom, without impeaching the honor, 
of their course. It is difficult for the 
inexperienced layman to understand 
just where diplomacy leaves off and 
deception begins, but be it remem- 
bered that throughout these contests 
Vermont had to consider: ‘‘ To thine 
own self be true.”” The one thing that 
above all elsé¢ was desired was their 
own freedom. While the other colonies 
had only one enemy threatening their 


freedom, Vermont had two. And of 
these two she dreaded New York 
more than Great Britain; for the 


tyranny and oppression of New York 
she had tasted, and it was bitter. Be it 
remembered, also, that Congress had 
been unjustly and unwarrantably dila- 
tory in not recognizing the prompt 
loyalty of the Green Mountain Boys 
by granting them the independence 
they so much desired. In these cir- 
cumstances, with General Haldimand 
offering the Vermonters great induce- 
ments to become a free colony of 
Great Britain, it is not to be wondered 
at that the statesmen of Vermont, 
especially Ira Allen the astute, saw 
their opportunity. Proceeding at 
great personal hazard, as an emissary 
for the exchange of prisoners, to the 
British headquarters in Canada, Ira 
Allen accepted the attentions he re- 
ceived in such a manner and so stated 
the aversion of Vermont to the pro- 
longation of the war and her detesta- 
tion of New York as to lead the Brit- 
ish officers to think that Vermont was 
favorable to Great Britain. With this 
understanding an armistice was ver- 
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FREE QUAKERS’ BURIAL GROUND, PHILADELPHIA, WHERE GEN’L IRA ALLEN IS BURIED. 


bally agreed upon. It was a well 
played game on the part of the gov- 
ernment of Vermont, for they knew 
that even if themselves were willing 
to secure separate existence by re- 
maining under the Crown, the people 
would never consent. And yet they 
knew also the feeling of distrust and 
hatred toward New York. Through 
these difficulties and dangers they 
safely steered the new republic. “Now 
what were the results of this diplo- 
macy? Not Vermont only but the 
whole frontier was for two years 
saved from the horrors of invasion. 
One-third of all the British troops in 
North America were kept inactive 
and the concentration of their forces 
was prevented. Washington was able 
to cope with the armies operating in 
the more southern states, and ere 
long the surrender of Cornwallis 
made it unnecessary longer to match 
diplomacy against a well equipped 
and formidable army.” 

But after all these difficulties and 
dangers were safely overpast, the new 
state admitted into the Union in 1791, 
and Ira Allen, honored and wealthy, 
recognized as one of its leading citi- 
zens, the day of his calamity and un- 
doing came as a thief in the night. In 


1795 he went to England, primarily to 
secure aid to build a ship canal con- 
necting Lake Champlain with the St. 
Lawrence, and secondarily, as major 
general, to procure arms for the 
equipment of the militia of Vermont. 
Failing to secure favorable terms he 
went to France, where he purchased 
of the government twenty thousand 
stands of arms, and twenty-four field- 
pieces, with which cargo he set sail 
for America on the neutral vessel, the 
Olive Branch. But she proved rather 
a branch of bitterness, for she was 
seized by a British cruiser off Ireland, 
taken to an English port, and it was 
eight weary and harassing years be- 
fore General Allen could secure the 
title to his property. The enormous 
expense of the suit and the necessary 
absence from home entirely ruined 
Ira Allen. His vast estates upon Lake 
Champlain were confiscated by in- 
triguers under the operation of the 
tax laws. When he returned it was to 
find himself a poor man, friendless, 
homeless, his long and distinguished 
service to the state forgotten. So 
merciless and exacting were his cred- 
itors that he was thrown into prison 
for debt. He escaped and fled to Phil- 
adelphia, whence he repeatedly but 
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vainly petitioned for immunity from 
the laws that he might return to Ver- 
mont and seek to adjust his affairs. 
The privilege granted to others was 
denied to him. He died in Philadel- 
phia, January 15, 1814. All knowl- 
edge as to the place of his burial was 
lost, but Mr. Francis Olcott Allen of 
Philadelphia has recently discovered 
in the office of the Board of Health a 
certificate to the burial of General Ira 
Allen in the “Free Quakers’ ” burial 
ground, so that we now know where 
he lies, although diligent search has 
failed as yet to find any trace of a 
stone by which to locate his grave. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate 
this act of ingratitude on the part of 
the state of which Governor Chitten- 
den used to say that if there had been 
no Ira Allen there would have been 
no Vermont. But fact is fact and can- 
not be altered. The only reparation 
that remains for Vermont to offer is 
to honor the memory of this founder 
and benefactor who so honored her. 
The University of Vermont of which 
Ira Allen, by virtue of his having se- 
lected and presented its beautiful site 
and started its endowment fund with 
a gift of four thousand pounds, is 
rightly regarded the founder, has 
within a few years taken the first step 
to honor his memory by the establish- 
ment of “Founders’ Day” and by 
hanging upon the walls of the Billings 
Library a portrait of his singularly 
clear-cut and handsome face. 

Like his more famous brother, Ira 
Allen was also an author. His state 
papers, his “Miscellaneous Remarks 
on the Proceeding of the State of 
New York against the State of 
Vermont,” and his “History of 
Vermont,” are all characterized by 
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clearness, conciseness and good 
judgment. Through all these docu- 
ments, as through all his acts, there 
runs the same strong vehement cur- 
rent of devotion to freedom that 
we find in Ethan Allen, only that 
in Ira it is less impetuous and 
self-willed, more reasonable, more 
consistent, more steady and uninter- 
mittent in its persevering flow. More 
than any other of the founders of Ver- 
mont, Ira Allen was conscious of the 
momentous consequences and the 
great responsibilities attaching to his 
day and to himself and his associates 
as they hewed out, not an empire, but 
a republic from the wilderness of the 
Green Hills. “And now,” he says, ap- 
pealing to his fellow pioneers, “as I 
view it we are probationers to act not 
only for ourselves but for posterity, 
even as in some degree it was with 
Adam in his original purity. [Too 
orthodox a reference, that would have 
been, for Ethan Allen!] Each man is 
accountable to his Creator for the 
part he now takes, for on the conduct 
of the present age depends the liber- 
ties of millions yet unborn.” 
Comparing these two famous 
brothers we find them alike in their 
passion for freedom, their courage, 
enterprise, resourcefulness and ability. 
But the resemblance is far from com- 
plete. Ethan had more of personal 
power as well as more of idiosyn- 
crasy. He was far more of a Bohe- 
mian. In those qualities in which 
Ethan was weakest—discretion, fore- 
sight, diplomacy—Ira was strongest. 
Ira would never have done as Ethan 
is reported to have done, when in a 
case in court his lawyer denied the 
genuineness of his client’s signature, 
Ethan the honest and outspoken ex- 
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claimed: “Sir, I did not employ you to 
come here and lie. The sig- 
nature is mine.” The leap before the 
look, if it be brave and strong, some- 
times wins the ground which caution 
fails to hazard, but the look before 
the leap is wiser and prevents many a 
dire catastrophe. Ethan had the vir- 
tues and the faults of the elder 
brother, Esau, Ira, the cunning of the 
Supplanter, though he did not exer- 
cise it to the discomfiture of the first- 
born. This difference in judgment is 
well illustrated by the choice which 
each made of a location for a future 
centre of trade and population in Ver- 
mont. Ethan Allen selected Ver- 
gennes, Ira, Burlington. 

Even the dissimilarities between the 
two men fade away in the light of 
their common ideal, ambition and at- 
tainment. They were types as well as 
leaders among the founders of Ver- 
mont. The more these and other 
pioneers of that sturdy Common- 
wealth are studied the more will their 
individuality and greatness appear. 
They were unique men, having a type 
of conviction and character as dis- 
tinct and in many ways as admi- 
rable as that of the Puritans, from 
whom they differed so widely. Ab- 
solutely fearless, self-reliant, un- 
shackled, yet upright and self-respect- 
ing they were, fearing neither beast, 
man nor devil, regarding no law that 
was not based upon right, no doctrine 
that was not founded in reason. They 
brought everything to the bar of nat- 
ural reason,—theology, law, institu- 
tion, tradition, custom. Whatever 
failed to approve itself by that test 


they cast aside. In the pristine purity 
of their mountain republic they were 
determined that all things should be 
made new, after the pattern, not 
of any class-dominated or creed- 
cramped model, not even after any 
found in the Bible itself, but accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and 
truth revealed in Nature and in Rea- 
son. ‘This was not the complete, not 
the historic view, vet so far as it went 
it was staunch and sound. Anything 
like superstition or the dread of occult 
powers, they scouted. This is well 
illustrated by the anecdote of Ira 
Allen’s encounter with a ghost, related 
in his journal, in which he says: “I 
reasoned to myself, is this appearance 
fictitious or real? If the God of Na- 
ture authorizes such apparitions then 
there is no flying from them. What 
injury can they possibly do me?” 
Whereupon he advanced with cane in 
hand upon the ghost, which proved to 
be only a stump covered with snow. 
Neither the witchcraft delusion nor 
any other form of superstition would 
have been possible among men ani- 
mated by their blending of science and 
faith. Nor have these traits of the 
founders of the Green Mountain State 
failed to perpetuate themselves. Evi- 
dences are not wanting that the love of 
freedom, courage, impatience of re- 
straint, readiness in action, clear-cut 
common sense and faith in the Divine 
Providence which characterized the 
founders of Vermont, and notably 
these two brave and honored brothers, 
have not ceased to mould and color the 
character of that virile, self-respecting, 
God-entrusting state. 











His Debt of Honor 


By D. H. Talmadge 


HE circus train came to a stop 
clankingly, and Jargles, the 
grafter, who occupied a 
hammock swung between 
the axles of a pole wagon, stretched 
his long legs languidly and rubbed his 
eyes. For an interval he blinked 
gravely at the bottom of the wagon. 
Then, under impulse of a sudden 
thought, his hand sought his belt and 
a smile of satisfaction overspread his 
sharply-drawn features. 

“Little Willy don’t need to work to- 
day if he don’t want to,” he reflected, 
chuckling; “Little Willy’s rich. Six 
hundred and eighty plunks at one dip, 
and no trouble! Such is the reward 
of virtue.” 

He opened his mouth in a prodigious 
yawn, nonchalantly contemplating the 
sightseers who, although the clock in 
the tower of the village church had not 
yet struck five, thronged the railway 
yards. The sound of lowing cattle 
came to the ear faintly from beyond 
the river which skirted the pasture, 
where already the work of spreading 


canvas was in progress. Dogs 
barked. Sheep _bleated. Swine 
squealed. For an instant the eyes of 


Jargles took on a softened expression. 

Then he smiled again, somewhat bit- 

terly, and rolled out of the hammock. 
“Cattle and dogs 


And sheep and hogs 
Make the music we love to hear,” 


“Silence and fogs 
And long black togs— 
They’re the things we gentlemen fear.” 


He hummed lightly, buttoning his 
clothes. 

He dangled his feet from the side of 
the car, looking over the heads of the 
sightseers to the yellow grain-fields 
and the meadows sparkling in the 
morning sun. 

“Tt’s queer how the cattle and dogs 
and sheep and hogs know when a show 
It’s 
the smell of the animals that does it, I 
suppose.” With which wise conclu- 
sion he dropped to the gravel, and be- 
gan the regular daily hunt for a liveli- 
hood. 

Strictly speaking, Jargles was not of 
the show, despite the fact of his being 
with it. He paid a certain sum of 
money into the hands of a certain 
member of the board of management 
each Sunday morning, and so long as 
this sum was forthcoming he was suf- 
fered to remain, with the definite un- 
derstanding that the board of manage- 
ment, which, by the way, is not a show 
term, was to be in no wise responsible 
for him or his actions. He did not eat 
with the show people, nor did he asso- 
ciate with them to any great extent. 


is within a mile or two of them. 


He was not on speaking terms of ac- 
quaintance with more than a _ half- 
dozen of the entire six hundred. Every 
morning he dropped from the train, 
and like the raging lion went forth 
seeking whom he might devour ; every 
evening he returned, stringing his 
hammock beneath the pole wagon, and 
sleeping the sleep of the thoroughly 


fatigued. It was with his business as 
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it is with most of others; some days 
were fruitful, some barren, of results. 


He did not take great chances; he was — 


not a brilliant operator; caution was 
his governing quality. And he was 
possessed of a sense of honor, quite 
unsuspected by those who knew him. 
Occasionally, as in the present in- 
stance, he made what he designated as 
a rich haul. An old man, affected by 
the heat, had left the crowd at the show 
grounds and had sought a secluded 
spot by the side of a stream to bathe 
his dizzy head. Jargles had seen him 
stagger from out the crowd, and had 
followed him, feigning to be affected 
in a like manner. An acquaintance 
was the simplest of propositions under 
such circumstances; and it was the 
easiest thing in the world for Jargles, 
who recovered with extreme rapidity 
from his indisposition, to transfer the 
old man’s wallet to his own pocket. 
He laid low the rest of the day, gloat- 
ing, for the wallet contained six hun- 
dred and eighty dollars, or seven full 
weeks’ work in one delightful lump. 
It was no more than natural, there- 
fore, being in such a state of affluence, 
that he should have made his way this 
morning to the best hotel in the village, 
where he ordered a breakfast to his 
liking and sat comfortably back in his 
chair to read a morning paper. And 
it was no more than natural, either, his 
eyes falling upon a black headline pro- 
claiming the robbery of an old man, 
that he should have become intensely 
interested, for he himself had robbed 
the old man and at this instant he was 
about to enjoy the first substaiitial 
benefit therefrom. It was, however, 
somewhat more than natural, his 
breakfast having been placed before 
him after he had twice read the story 


following the headline, that he should 
have pushed the dishes away untasted, 
for his appetite was usually excellent 
and his emotions were not easily 
aroused. He left the dining room, 
followed by the curious stare of the 
waiters, and a murmur of surprised 
comment. At the office desk he paid 
for the uneaten meal, and retired for a 
time to examine the papers which, be- 
side the cash, the old man’s wallet had 
contained. Presently he returned, ask- 
ing for time-tables, which he studied 
assiduously for two minutes. Then he 
walked rapidly to the railway station, 
and twenty minutes later was on a 
train flying towards the village where 
he had been the day before. 

It was a ride of little more than sixty 
miles, requiring a scant hour and a 
half of time. The clocks were on the 
point of nine when he stepped from the 
train and took his way at a swinging 
stride up the village street, question- 
ing a boy as to the location of Rufus 

srown’s dwelling, and increasing his 
speed when the direction had been 
given, for the boy, after the manner of 
boys reared in country neighborhoods, 
had vouchsafed the information that 
Mr. Brown was near dead. Shortly 
he was standing at the doorway of a 
modest cottage, introducing himself to 
the old lady who answered his sum- 
mons. 

“My name,” he said, lying glibly, “is 
Walters—George Walters. I read of 
Mr. Brown’s ill fortune in the morning 
paper. I am here to return his pocket- 
book, which I found near the show 
ground yesterday. It contains papers 
which may perhaps be of value.” 

He drew the wallet from his pocket 
as he spoke, extending it towards the 
old lady. She grasped it eagerly, 
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opening it. Then an expression of dis- 
appointment came upon her face. Her 
voice quavered pitifully. 

“The money is gone,” she said. “My 
husband was about to pay off the last 
of our indebtedness with it. It was the 
hoardings of years. I—I thank—you 
—for returning the wallet. 

Jargles bowed gravely. “I took the 
liberty,” he said, “of looking through 
the papers, and I found one which was 
of interest to me; a promissory note 
for four hundred dollars given by one 
James Jargles to your husband twelve 
years ago. Can you tell me anything 
of this Mr. Jargles? I know a man of 
that name who is probably his son, and 
it is possible—just barely possible that 
I will be able to secure the payment of 
the note from him.” 

“T know little of Mr. Jargles,” re- 
plied the old lady, “except that he lived 
in the same county in Ohio where my 
husband came from here, and that my 
husband (we wasn’t married then) 
loaned him some money to save his 
son’s life. The boy had been hurt in 
some way—” 

“He was shot by one of his tough 
associates,” interrupted Jargles grimly. 

“And the nature of his hurt required 
that he be sent to a Cincinnati hospital 
for an operation. Mr. Jargles’ credit 
was not good at the banks, I believe. 
His farm—” 

“A pretty place—cattle—sheep— 
pigs—a big brown dog—home!”’ The 
lips of Jargles moved, but no sound 
issued from them. 
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“Was mortgaged to the last cent. 
He had nothing to offer as security, 
and it is not easy to borrow four hun- 
dred dollars when a man is fixed like 
that. But my husband’s heart was soft 
—too soft for his own good, I fear, and 
he let Jargles have the money, though 
he could ill afford to lose it.” 

“And this is the man I robbed ! Good 
God!” thought Jargles. He drew a 
pencil from his pocket, figuring upon 
his thumb-nail. ‘Thank heaven it is 
not too late to make restitution! 
Twelve years at five per cent. is two 
hundred and forty dollars. Added to 
the principal it gives a total of six 
forty. Madam,” he said aloud, “will 
you please give me that note?” 

He opened his belt, took out a 
roll of bills and counted out six 
hundred and forty dollars of the stolen 
money. 

“There is the cash. 
note, please.” 

Wonderingly the old lady complied. 
She was dazed—too dazed to ask for 
an explanation. Her eyes were brim- 
ming with tears. 

“God bless you, sir,” she said brok- 
enly. “I think this will save my hus- 
band’s life.” 

“T hope so, madam. Good-bye.” 

Jargles turned abruptly, and passed 
down the street. That night when the 
circus train went on its way he was 
swinging comfortably in his hammock 
beneath the pole wagon, and his con- 
science was as a lyre of many strings, 
lulling him to sleep. 
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American Heroes: 


Lieutenant-Commander Roper 
By Theodore Waters 


HAT follows is the true 
record of heroic conduct 
performed in the face of 
death on the U. S. gun- 

boat Petrel, as she lay off Cavité, in 
Manila Bay, on the last day of last 
March. It is not a story in which the 
enthusiasm of battle urged men to the 
performance of great deeds. It con- 


cerns something more than that, for 
the enemy was insidious and invisible 
and struck men down silently while 
their comrades looked on almost pow- 
erless to interfere or to help. 


More- 
over, it reveals the existence in our 
navy of broad ties of affection, which, 
on occasions of peril, bridge the gulf 
between rank and file, making the offi- 
cers and men act as brothers. On this 
occasion, at least, men risked their 
lives for their officers ; officers for their 
men, and the commander of the gun- 
boat went to his death that he might 
save the life of a common seaman. 
When the sun came up that morning 
over Cavité, there was no suspicion 
on the Petrel that she was brewing in 
her hold the elements of an incipient 
volcano. She lay calmly at her station 
surrounded by the rest of the squad- 
ron, her men sweltering in the humid- 
ity which at Cavité renders life bur- 
densome. To be sure, the officer of 
the deck was dressed enough to lend 
proper dignity to his temporary au- 
thority as he viewed the operations of 
the men washing down the deck, but 


his associates went about less formally 
in pajamas. Commander Jesse M. 
Roper was in his cabin. Lieutenant J. 
S. McKean was in his berth conva- 
lescing from dengue fever and grip. 

It was altogether a dispirited ship’s 
crew. Even those men who chronical- 
ly blame everything on “Dusty,” as the 
Jack o’ the Dust is familiarly called by 
his shipmates, felt it not worth while 
to lay it to him as he went among them 
occupied with his concerns of beans 
and pork; and “Dusty,” as all sailor- 
men know, is responsible for all things 
that go wrong on board a man-of-war. 

Nevertheless, at 7 A. M. this list- 
lessness disappeared as if by magic 
when the cry of “fire” was suddenly 
shouted and the alarm bell resounded 
through the ship. First there was a 
prolonged and rapid clamor and then 
the single stroke of the bell, showing 
that the fire was forward. Men 
dropped their swabs and buckets and 
ran to their stations; others crowded 
up the hatches. Commander Roper 
rushed from his cabin, sounding the 
alarm as he ran. Naval Cadet J. E. 
Lewis sprang rapidly on deck to over- 
look the intake of the pumps. 

When Lieutenant McKean reached 
the forward magazine, he saw a vol- 
ume of dense, acrid smoke pouring up 
a hatch. A man told him that the fire 
was in the sail-room on the orlop deck. 

Now, the fixed ammunition room 
was just abaft the sail room, and there 
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was no telling how much headway the 
fire had gained, but as the men by the 
magazine were already working like 
Trojans getting the explosives out of 
harm’s way, the lieutenant dropped 
down the ladder to the berth deck 
nearest the location of the fire. Here a 
remarkable scene was being enacted. 








LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ROPER 













Whatever was the actual condition 
of the fire at this moment, it showed no 
flame, but the fumes that came up from 
with the smoke were 
deadly, and for every three men who 
went down the ladder, two were passe: 
up again half unconscious. Even some 


below almost 


of the men who merely leaned over the 





The sail-room was one of several edge of the hatch trying to see through 
small compartments located below the smoke were overcome, and the con- 
the berth deck, dition grew 
and could be worse until 
entered only Commander 
through a Roper ordered 
hatchway. A that no more 
stationary wall men should go 
ladder led down below. Those 
into the place already down 


which, with its 
situation, was of 
the nature of a 
pit. The hatch 
cover was off 
and two lines of 
hose led down 
into the hold, 
from the mouth 
of which belched 
the smoke. A 
of the 
were 


number 
crew 
crouched 








were ordered 
up. Perhaps it 
might have end- 
ed there, but 
presently some 
one noticed that 
Seaman Patrick 
Toner had not 
returned to the 
deck. They 
shouted for him, 
but he did not 
answer, and it 
became evident 





around the 
opening, en- 
gaged 
pally in drawing up other men who 
had been overcome from the place 


princi- 


below. As the unconscious ones 
were drawn up, others of the crew 
would go down in their stead. Just 
as Lieutenant McKean reached the 
hatch, Commander Roper, who had 
been down in the hold and had been 
partly overcome, was assisted up to the 


berth deck. 


COMMANDER JESSE M. ROPER. 





that he had 
been overcome 

by the fumes. 
black as ink 
and no ordinary light would burn 


It was down there, 


in such an atmosphere. The dynamo 
had been stopped after dawn, and 
although the engineers were work- 
ing hard to start it, the current was 
not yet available, else an electric lamp 
would have long since been used. 
Suddenly a faint sound was heard in 
the pit, evidently from Toner fighting 
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for breath, and at once Commander 
Roper, not yet thoroughly recovered 
from the poisonous smoke himself, 
started up and announced that he 
would go down again and get the sea- 
man. Now, twice since he had been 
hauled up the hatchway, Commander 
Roper had attempted to return to the 
sail-room, and each time Lieutenant 
McKean had persuaded him not to do 
so, but this time he was determined. 
He loved his crew even as much as 
they loved him, and twice before he 
had saved the lives 
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And then without waiting for a re- 
ply, he slid down the ladder and disap- 
peared in the smoke. Commander 
Roper followed him immediately. The 
men silently watched them go, anxious, 
yet hopeful, and ready at the word to 
follow their Captain, even though it 
meant certain death. There in the 
group were “Jack of the Dust” Kess- 
ler; Flaherty, the gunner’s mate; Pri- 
vates Thies and Sullivan of the Ma- 
rine Corps; Carlson, the bugler ; Cox- 
swain White, Evans, Cahey and Gi- 
randy, the latter 4 





of men before the 
mast—once on a 
burning vessel, 
once jumping after 
a man who had 
gone overboard. 
His men were his 
children and none 
of them should suf- 
fer while he had it 
in his power to 
prevent. Turning 
to his lieutenant, 
who was attempt- 
ing to restrain 
him, he said : 

*“*T understand 








negro seaman, who 
was born in Gau- 
daloupe, but who 
had passed his 
early life in Spain. 
But now ‘‘Dusty,” 
not willing that 
his Captain should 
possibly be with- 
out help in such a 
place, made for 
the ladder and 
dropped below, 
and Flaherty, the 
gunner’s mate, 
only wanted an- 
other excuse to go 








the conditions ex- 
exactly, McKean, and I’m going down!” 

He started forward, but at this mo- 
ment there came running down from 
the upper deck Naval Cadet Lewis—‘‘a 
youngster of twenty-two’—who had 
not even completed his final examina- 
tions and was on his preliminary two 
years’ cruise. He heard the Com- 
mander’s words and took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. He stepped in front 
of the Commander. 

“Captain,” he cried, “let me go. I 
am younger and better able!” 


NAVAL CapbeT J. E. Lewis. 


into the pit, so he, 
too, followed in the wake of Kessler. 

Then came long moments of sus- 
pense. On the upper deck, the men 
were still getting the powder out 
of the magazine. The pumps were 
thumping steadily, and the intake was 
sucking the waters of the bay into the 
hold of the gunboat. 

On the forecastle lay the bodies of 
unconscious men, over whom other 
men worked in a mad endeavor to 
bring them back to life; Surgeon 
Plummer passed from one to another 
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of the unconscious men with a touch 
here and a word there, perhaps the 
greatest life saver of them all. The 
smoke roiled up slowly, obscuring as 
in a mist, the forms on deck. 

By this time, the men around the 
hatch were getting more anxious, for 
several of them had been down in the 
pit before—White and Evans three 
times—and they knew what that gas 
meant. Girandy stepped forward and 
started after his comrades, when Lieu- 
tenant McKean, now in command of 
the berth deck, ordered that no one 
should go below without a bowline 
tied to his waist. Now, if there is one 
thing a sailor hates more than another, 
it is the bowline. He thinks it is a re- 
flection on his personal ability to take 
care of himself, and the great burden 
of a naval officer’s life is to see that 
men do not go over the side for any 
legitimate purpose without a bowline. 
Girandy did not want the bowline, but 
an order on a man-of-war must be 
obeyed, so when the negro went into 
the hole, it was at the end of the rope, 
and it was well that he did so. 

Lieutenant McKean had seen Kess- 
ler and Flaherty weaken on the ladder 
as they went down, but positive terror 
came into the negro Girandy’s face the 
moment he got his feet below deck, and 
by the time he was waist deep below, 
he was yelling fiendishly and clawing 
the air desperately like a demon. Yet 
he went on to his duty, and had the 
grit, even in his condition, to pass up 
Kessler and Flaherty, who had con- 
sciousness enough left to grab him and 
hold on while he helped them up the 
ladder. Finally, in his searching 
around the ladder’s foot, he found 
Toner, the man for whom the Com- 
mander and the Cadet had gone down, 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ROPER 


and although rapidly losing conscious- 
ness himself, the black hero bravely 
held on to his shipmate’s body until the 
men above, pulling hard on the bow- 
line, had hauled them within reach and 
out on deck. 

But where were Commander Roper 
and Cadet Lewis? They had now been 
in the deadly hold a long time, com- 
paratively speaking, yet when Lieu- 
tenant McKean inquiringly looked at 
his men, there was hesitation plainly 
expressed in their attitude. He could 
not blame them. They had seen their 
comrades, big healthy fellows, who had 
fear of no visible enemy, knocked over 
with a suddenness that from the very 
invisibility of the cause would have 
been terrifying even to well educated 
men. It was no time now to explain 
to Jack the physical phenomena of 
gases. On the other hand, had they been 
ordered into the pit, every man of them 
would have run down the ladder, al- 
though sure that death laid in wait on 
the bottom rung. Officers go first in 
such cases and men follow them volun- 
tarily or not, as they please. Without a 
word, therefore, Lieutenant McKean, 
half sick though he was, tied the bow- 
line to his own waist and got ready to 
go below. In an instant the moral panic 
had gone and the men crowded around 
ready to follow him to the last reaches 
of perdition, if necessary; but it was 
not necessary, so he descended alone 
into the smoke-filled pit. What he 
found there must be told briefly in his 
own modest words. 

“T knew how Girandy felt the mo- 
ment I got into the smoke. Before I 
was half way through the hatch I could 
feel the gas, and by the time my head 
was on a level with the deck, my knees 
began to weaken. I reached the foot 
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THE U. S. GUNBOAT PETREL. 


of the ladder and began groping in 
the dark and feeling around with my 
feet for the bodies of Commander 
Roper and the Cadet. 
cautiously, as I did not want to tread 


I had to step 
on them. I had saturated a handker- 
chief with water before coming down, 
and I was holding this to my mouth 
and straining forward in the dark, 
when suddenly the place became light- 
ed up with a dull glare. The dynamos 
had been started at last and some one 
had lowered a cargo lamp down the 
hatchway. I could now see plainly 
through the smoke. There on one side 
near the further end of the room was 
Commander Roper in a sitting posi- 
tion, his back against the bulkhead, his 
head dropped over on his shoulder. 
There on the other side of the room in 
the same position sat Cadet Lewis. 
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Commander Roper did not move, but 
I could see the breast of Cadet Lewis 
go slowly in and out. He was evi- 
dently fighting for his last breath. I 
walked toward them, and though it 
was only a few steps, and I do not be- 
lieve I hesitated an instant, yet in the 
interval I had to make one of the hard- 
est decisions of my life. 

“T had made up my mind instantly 
that Commander Roper was dead. Or 
the other hand, there was the Cadet 
alive yet, but almost at his last gasp; 
another minute and he, too, would be 
dead. Which should I take out first? 
I remember thinking of his youth, his 
chances of success, of what he might 
do if I saved him, but then there arose 
in my mind the old navy formula, R. 
H. I. P.—rank has its privileges—and 
Commander Roper was taken up first. 
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The rope was short, and I jerked it so 
they would let out on it, but they 
thought it a signal to pull,and began to 
haulmeup. Ihadtoyellatthemtomake 
them stop, and finally I got the Com- 
mander to the foot of the ladder and 
they hauled him up. Then I went for 
Lewis, but when they jerked the rope 
the first time, my wet handkerchief had 
been dropped from my mouth, and I 
had swallowed much of the gas, so 
when I had lifted his 140 pounds over 
to the ladder he was the heaviest bur- 
den I ever lifted in my life. But I 
got him over at last, and with the as- 
sistance of Theis and Cahey, who had 
come down after me, he was hauled 
up to the deck. Then, just as I was 
losing consciousness, they hauled me 
up.” 

This was not all. 


When Lieutenant 
McKean regained consciousness, pan- 


demonium reigned on the Petrel. He 
did not know until that afternoon 
when told of it that he had been un- 
conscious at all. It seemed to him that 
he had been hauled to the deck and lay 
with his eyes closed, a few moments 
after which he turned to his Chinese 
boy servant who had been chafing his 
hands and said: 

“Tom, get me a glass of whiskey.” 

Then someone, who proved to be the 
surgeon (after a time) gave him the 
whiskey and also some strong coffee, 
after which he was able to crawl about 
and take in the situation. And sucha 
situation! All over the forecastle were 
the men, two dozen of them at least, 
relieved of the terror of the moment 
and still affected by the peculiar laugh- 
ing gas property of the fumes, rolling 
around and fighting those who worked 
over them, and screaming like fiends 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ROPER 


It was as though the men of the Petre 
had been drinking bino. None of them 
got upon his feet, none was able, and 
yet what with the thrashing around 
and the fighting and the screaming, it 
took three and four men to hold dow: 
each of the gas-infected sufferers. 
Many of them certainly would have 
gone overboard, were it not for the 
powerful restraint put upon them. 
Cadet Lewis, for instance, owes his life 
to Assistant Paymaster D. M. Addi- 
son, whose coolness and judgment 
brought back life to the brave young 
Cadet and then helped to keep that life 
from destroying itself. 

During all this time, not one of the 
other vessels in the squadron knew of 
the fatal fire on the Petrel. Lieu- 
tenant McKean, with the help ot two 
men, dragged himself to the rail, and 
there, with the signal book in his 
hands, the men holding him on his 
feet, he wearily gave directions for the 
signal, Medical Assistance, Emer- 
gency, and as it was a general signal, 
not intended only for the flagship, in a 
few minutes thereafter a dozen doctors 
from as many ships were helping to 
care for the frenzied 
Petrel. 

Presently, Ensign Holman report- 
ed the fire extinguished. Investigation 
showed that it had been burning since 
midnight, yet one of the sailors had 
actually slept on that fatal hatch cover 
all night without suspicion of what 
was going on below. Finally, tran- 
quillity reigned again on the gunboat, 
but it was tranquillity of that kind 
which comes after sudden tempests 
have laid low the best that earth has 
produced—the despairing tranquillity 
that follows grief. 
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: The publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing 
“ that they have entered into exclusive contracts with nine 

American periodicals—each a leader in its own distinctive 

field—by which extremely low prices have been secured, 

based on heavy subscription guarantees. The benefit of 

these prices is now given to the public in the following 

extraordinary clubbing offers, by which you may obtain 

FOUR MAGAZINES at the price of ONE. 
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An earnest attempt to solve the problems of 
the Universe is always interesting, and Mr. 
Joseph Battell has approached this difficult sub- 
ject in an original manner in his book entitled 
“Ellen, or The Whisperings of an Old Pine.” 
This is the result of deep meditation amid the 
forests and mountains upon the causes of things, 
and upon the forces of Nature. As the conclu- 
sions arrived at differ materially from the gen- 
erally accepted theories on these subjects, the 
reader is forced to examine critically the foun- 
dations for.his opinions. * The book aims to dem- 
onstrate through the great principle ‘of the uni- 
versality of natural laws upon which all science 
rests, that the Darwinian theory of evolution and 
all undulatory theories are alike absurd and im- 
possible. It asserts that the same is true of any 
conceptions of existence which do not give to 
mind, and mind only, the creative power. (Amer- 
ican Publishing Co., Middlebury, Vt. $2.00.) 

* 


* * 

Cooper—J. Fennimore—will have to look to 
his laurels if not the scalp beneath them, for FI. 
A. Stanley is after them in “The Backwoods- 
man,” a remarkable story of New York frontier 
life in the time of the Revolution. Indians of 
marvellous sagacity and altruism vie with the 
hero, who never takes advantage of a lucky 
stroke against an enemy—in miraculous escapes. 
The picturesque Mohawk Valley and the terrible 
tragedies that occurred there, where a white 
man’s life depended on the keenness of his senses 
and his ability to outwit nature herself, as well 
as his savage enemies, give scene and incident 
for the adventures of the ranger and his friends 
and foes. The author seems to have the fullest 
acquaintance with the topography of the neigh- 
borhood and the history of the time. (Double- 
day; Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 


ee 

Rev. Andrew W. Archibald endeavors to 
prove in “The Trend of the Centuries” that Di- 
vine Providence has directly guided the course 
of history, the crowning result being the Prot- 
estant Evangelical Church. His point of view 
is the one which sanctions the recent public 
prayers for rain, but in spite of evident convic- 
tion and sincerity of purpose, his arguments can 
hardly be called successful, His method is to 
select those events which are in accordance 
with his views, omitting those which tell for the 
other. side, such as the famous embassy of the 
Chinese Emperor Ming-ti, sent at the close of 
the first century to bring back the teachings of 
the “Foreign God.” This chanced to take the 
southern route, and brought back Buddhism, 
while a more northern course would have Chris- 
tianized China. Dr. Archibald has, however, 
given us a series of vivid pictures of some of 
the chief events of the world, such as the con- 


quests of Cyrus and Mohammed, the C 
the Spanish Armada, the discoveries. of 
bus, and the arrival of the “Mayflower. 
descriptions will prove valuable to th 
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(Boston. The Pilgrim Press. $1.25.) 
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A vulgar story of so-called smart life is “Told 
by Two,” by Marie St. Felix, who perpetrate( 
several similar books a few years ago bu 
dropped out of sight thereafter;—we had hoped, 
permanently. This story is laid in Bermuda 
about which a more pleasing novel might read- 
ily and desirably be written. There is enough 
“local coloring” in the book to warrant the fear 
that it may sell for a few seasons in Hamilton 
(M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago. 50 cents.) 

* 


* * 


On another island concerning which, too, there 
is a scarcity of literature, is found bottled “The 
Sea Letter,” and the story to which it gives th 
clue exploits the charms of Martha’s Vineyard 
Dr. Wm. H. Winslow’s novel has none of th 

vulgarity of “Told by Two,” and is a good plai 
| tale of summer doings of uninteresting people 
who think their small talk wit and their vacatio 
worth chronicling. The romance of the bottle 
buried treasure and lost child is the inevitabk 
and familiar “mystery” lugged in to make the 
story go. (H. A. Dickerman & Son, Boston 
$1.50.) 


ok 
A new “Gulliver's Travels” and a “Don Qui 
| ote” with nothing especially to recommend the 
, over hosts of previous editions, but with colored 

frontispiece and cover, in clear type and: ¢oi- 
| venient 16mo size, bear the imprint of T. ‘ 
Crowell & Co. (N. Y. 60 cents each.) 

* 





* * 

Two royalist children who went to visit 
Uncle the Major” at the King’s Fort i: 
New York, found themselves nearly vict 
his unpopularity, landing, as they did, in 
during the Stamp Act disturbances. The si 
graphically represents the New York of Coloni: 
days, with its deep undercurrent of feeling 
against foreign authority, and will serve to giv 
children an idea of the troublous times preceding 
the Revolution. (T: Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 
50 cents.) 





A Good Milk 
for infant feeding is a mixed Cow’s milk, fron 
herds of native breeds, Borden’s Eagle. Brand 
Condensed Milk herds are properly housed, scien- 
tifically fed, and are. constantly under trained 
inspection. Avoid unknown brands. 
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Hmerican Sbrines. 


““WE CONSECRATE OUR WORK TO THE SPIRIT OF NATIONAL INDE- 


PENDENCE, AND, AS AMERICANS, WE COME TO A SPOT WHICH 
MUST FOREVER BE DEAR TO US AND TO OUR POSTERITY.”’ 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

















